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Forthe Companion. 
A STEP FROM UNDER THE ROSE 
VINE. 
In Two CHaprers.—Cnap. IT. 


Six months had passed, and the short winter 
days had come, so that the laziest girls in the 
shop, with the most ambitious, began work by 
lamplight. Mary had so far not indulged herself 
in a single holiday—not even to go home at 
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Thanksgiving—but now, as Christmas was at 
hand, there was such an outcry from the regi- | 
ment of boys, and such a sighing from her mo- 
ther, that the stage stopped again at Mr. Berres- 
ford’s door, and this time let Mary alight, wel- 
comed by shouts of joyful surprise from all the | 
younger members of the family. 

“Now, father,’ said Mary, when at last they 
were left to themselves, the joy of the brothers 
having taken itself to their pillows, “now, fa- 
ther, how much of a Christmas present do you 
think we are going to make the man that holds 
that mortzage? I never asked his name, for I 
don’t want to know it; but just guess what I 
havein this purse;”’ and with a glowing face, 
she pulled it from her pocket, where she felt | 
sure it would have burned a hole in another | 
minute. | 

“T don’t know,” said her father, in a tone be- 
tween incredulity and pleasant expectation, while 
her mother sighed deeply; ‘‘women’s wages are | 
always low, but you say you’ve done pretty 
well.” 

“Guess, then, guess,’’ repeated Mary, shaking 
the purse. 

“Well, P’ll say seventy-five dollars. You’ve 
been gone six months, and you’ ve worked pretty 
close, I know, for that’s your way. ’Tisn’tevery 
girl that would have brought home seventy-five 
dollars, but I’ll calculate it for you.” 

“Well, here it is, then,” said Mary, laying 
some bills on the table before him. “Count it, 
Please.” 

“Seventy-five,” said her father. “I always 
was pretty cute at cuessing.” 

“Well, now, suppose you guess again, and 
count this,” said Mary, handing -him another 
roll. 

“Forty, fifty, sixty, seventy-five again,” said 
her father, looking up at her as if he thought 
shehad heen learning necromancy, and had the 
power of doubling things before his eyes. 

Mrs. Berresford sighed terribly, and Mary 
langhed. 

“Now once more,” she said; “three times and 
out,” and she put a third roll into his hand. 

“Three times seventy-five, two hundred and 
{wenty-five,” she said, her eyes sparkling with 
her triumph. “How will that do for a begin- 
pa Perhaps I shall do better the second half 
Year,” . 

Her father fumbled at the bills as‘if he 
thought himself in a dream; rubbed his hand 
through his hair, got up and walked the room, 
and then sat down to look at the money again. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, when at last he found 
his speech, “all I’ve got to say is, that if you’ve 
tamed that pile of moncy since you went away, 
and enough more to pay your own board, you’re 
the smartest girl ever raised in Maine, and I’m 
Prouder of you than I should be of the biggest 
7 the West ever saw, or will see, crops and 


“What a thing itis, thongh, to see a daughter 
bringing home money to pay off debts!” said 
Mrs, Beresford, with such an immeasurable 
‘igh as forced one to understand she meant it a 


terrible thing, although she had not said so dis- 
tinetly, 


“Nonsense,” said Mary, “nothing but fun. 
Yow, father, you take that, and we'll have a 
metry Christmas, and by Fourth of July, if not 
“oner, I must come again, and see what I can 
show you them.” 

The “everlasting sight of boys’ elamored 
More loudly than at first, when the one week 
had allowed herself at home, drew to a 
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UNDER THE ROSE VINE, 


“You don’t mean to say, father, you don’t 
—<——<$—$$_—__—_____——., mean to say that you are not going, after all?” 
| Her father fidgetted in his chair, rubbed his 
hair up and then down, and her mother sighed. 
| { “Well, I don’t know. Come to be bronght 
! ae face to face with such a move, it seems to look 
different from what it did in the distanee, and 
| your mother and I, we begin to feel as though, 
| with the mortgage paid off, we might get along 
| pretty comfortable. That's going to change 
| things amazingly, and it’s more than I ever 
would have thought T could take from a daugh- 
ter; but as for the rest, I begin to think it will 
hardly do. I'd like to get the boys out there, 
but T don’t see how Iean. They’ll have to make 
their own way somehow or other.” 

Mary had risen to her feet, and stood listening 
to her father with hot cheeks, and her hands 
pressed firmly upon the table. 

“I'll tell you who 2rill do it, then, father,” she 
said, as soon as she conld speak without a quiv- 
er in her voice, “7 will! If von really wish 
them to go, and do not wish to do it yourself, 

) Pll take them! Tl begin with Ted; he’s almost 
}aman, and a brave hoy, and we will see what 
| we can do by ourselves for a year or two, at 
| least. Perhaps you will feel differently by that 





—_ ~~ ' time, ¢ re Wi t ace ready . Tv 
“T declare, it’s horrid,” said Ted, the oldest,! life for her; and as she dreamed, visions of | ae and vee will be h pl ace re apy 
as he fastened his sister’s little trunk. ‘And I! broad prairies far away, and of herself left to ee a Ty Se ee, Se ee Se 


know somebody else that thinks so, too. 
Larrabee said that village gathering last sum- | 
mer wasn’t worth a thistle head; there was no- 
body there.” 


a blush over the side of the trunk; “how you} 
are twisting it! No, it isn’t horrid, it is delight- | 
ful, and you will think so too, some day. Per-| 


time I come.”’ 


was filled. Surely that was her machine, stand- 
ing before its own window, but a new face was | 
bending over it, and running the work with all! 
the air of a possessor. She turned to find Mr. | 
Robbins. There surely was a mistake. 

“No,” said he, smiling, “I’ve given away your 
machine. I can’t afford to let you have it any 
longer. I want you for repairer. That’s what 
I’ve had my eye on for some time, and I only 
meant to let you get a little drill at the machine 
first. You can make two dollars a week more 
there than anywhere else, and I’d make it more 
rather than not have you take the place.”’ 

Mary’s color heightened, for she knew very 
well that this was the most responsible position 
in the shop, that of looking over each garment 
as it was completed, and pronouncing it perfect, 
or bringing it up to that point, if not already 
reached—and that it was seldom offered to one 
who had been in the shop so short a time as her- 
self. ‘ 

But she was not allowed much time for her 
modesty to wonder at the compliment; work had 
been accumulating for her during the last two 
or three days of her absence, and even to her 
swift fingers the pile seemed rather appalling. 

So the next six months were busier than the 
last, and the pocket-book fuller on the next trip 
home. 

There was but one more payment to be made 
on the mortgage, and then, a new home, a new 
life opened before her brothers, broad fields and 
easy labor for her father. (Would her mother 
find a fresh fonntain of sighs, springing up 
among the prairies ?) 

So Mary sat and dreamed over her work 
through the long summer days—lifting her eyes 
by snatches from her work to say hundreds of 
good-bys to tlie blue hills in the horizon, and the 
great elm tree that swept its trailing branches 
around two sides of the busy shop. She would 
never see such as these again. 

A real farmer’s daughter Mary Berresford 
was; she could work like a bee from morning till 
night, but, like a bee, the open air, and the free 





Harry | manage the farm at home, mingled themselves 
“Look at that strap, Ted,’”’ said Mary, hiding do it, I know.”’ 


haps I shall have something to tell you the next | peeped out of the stage as it stopped before the | 

door. And once more Mary waited impatiently 

When Mary entered the shop that afternoon, | to show her father her purse, and make a Christ- 
she looked in vain for her place. Every seat! mas present to the mortgage. 


| with a quick good-night, she slipped off to her 
in a confused way enough. room without waiting for a word of remon- 

“T shouldn’t wonder if father would let me | mn ‘ ’ : 
trv, after all,’ said her busy thoughts. “I could | She sat down by her little window wi Sra aa 

| she had done on that Jeme night a year and a 
half ago, when the thouéhtef the Western farm 
| had first taken its place in her mind. The eigh- 
teen months were gone, but in them she had 
proved to herself what he had felt sure of at the 
moment, that she was fible to take a place and 
| do a work of her ows) in the world, and that 
there was no pleasure] ike the busy shaping of a 
useful, independent lif ¢. 

She could not go ‘hack. The place and the 
| work she must contin ue to hold, but should they 
| he always the same? She had been happy and 
| joyous as a lark, th.rough all those months in 
the crowded shop, Fout like a lark that sings in 


its cage, for one she rt day, while it sees the bars 


Unce more Christmas had come; once more 
the brothers shouted as Mary’s face, just as 
pretty and bright as a year and a half ago, | 





Three times and out! There was nothine 
left of it, the seven hundred dollars claim can- 
celled and wiped out, never to show itself in 
black and white again! 

“You’re a wonderful girl, Mary!”’ said her fa- |° 
ther; “a noble girl! There isn’t another father | 
in the country that has s reas o be proud, | : : : . 

: a6 has such rea =» A | between itself and its own free life, breaking 
or such reason to be ashamed having his mort- | See 

X nis | hourly away. No, it could not be thought of; 
gage cleared off by his only daughter, and she | : : fi 
not twenty-two years old yet, by six mouths » | year after year wit h only peeps at the blue sky, 

«ey anni aaa ‘her itis a ty Seen ” said Ma- | and little breaths «of summer air creeping in un- 
| isn’t the Sinaeanh Rates aida sl der the efm tree, The overseer’s words, as she 

a ; : ee : said good-by, can ie to her mind. 
for me, lam sure. But now, when are we going | ,..,, 4 , 

West? That is the question I am anxious to de- We can’t sprire you, Miss Berresford, and 
cide “Didn't yon tell me that Mr. Daven ort is | can’t consent to let you go. Let us know any 
- p “ ye av 1 S| : * Py 
anus th os an te ct his a pen i you change your mind, and the place is 
_ tg ba Ay ae: ce seiner? An | ready for you. TI shall look for you hack, some 
tled, and be ready for the early spring? And wine daw?” 
can you raise money on_ the farm, or must you “4 en : 
wait to sell it? I’m always in a hurry, you But Mary hid only langhed and shaken her 
know,” with _ beige ooaties het this ‘an I | head, and told him he did not dream what a de- 
feel as if there me no time to be lost.”’ termined pers on she was. And so she was, yet 
A ot : ich pve on aes ; 11 * fatl | she had only taken a new determination. She 
ee Saar ee aT ee ee el ee ee k for one vear. That would give 
hesitated. | pees ie See ES, ee 

“Well, it’s hard to say,” he said, atlast. “It’s | BC" the mea ns for the journey for herself and 
- Retin —ti pal sn: allies all ceiiieetie ‘afam.| Jt» And to settle them comfortably in their new 
a ain wh 7 nen tl ait Sy lof ; ti < | home, and fit their new work. Where the home 
y AK across reg : . ° 
se os ie ra & a a pot — om a hagee oe | was comings from was another question, which 

§ . rerv gF ag ‘ re 0 ° * 
a res a : ae “ a aa ee Be | the vear w ould give her time to work out. In 
iw em all on your shoulders. | cere 
Pa eset ayio sige hope sone : the meanv chile she had only to conquer her fa- 
I know it, father; and if you don’t feel like ther’s pre judices in the matter of her own go- 
undertaking it, there’s my old plan of staying | . : eee . : “ 
1 1 (Riek the f: vith Ted. Ii ” ing. As for her mother, that was plain enough 
and managing the farm, with Ted. sis i , 
ee now to be a main cae ” O88) Ted,’ ’ she said, the next day, “let us take our 
54 \ Sse [ee Remeber re old wal’ round by the millrace. I haven’t seen 
And didn’t I tell you what I thought of that, it in fir »st-work for two years.” 
. , . ste i. > 
scheme, when you spoke of it before? You and | , % a eek F , 
Ted! You'd be as queer a yoke to manage a} he y were in a wwtenting, SS 
farm as the good sense and the madcap that are utes J nore Mary’s plaid cloak looked only a gay 
mixed up in your brains. No, no. And I don’t dot of color, moving across the snow-covered 

- a ig Ce x4 of | ; + sc « "e j 
see how the thing is to be managed any way. | on » just ready to disappear over the summit of 
I’d like to get the boys out there if I could, but | the highest one. 
your mother and I, we're getting old to move,| ‘ ‘Ted,” she said, “I told you I might have a 
and after all, I don’t know but we do as well | §@ cret to tell you some day. I thought Thad 
here as if we undertook to start off like young | 0 etter keep it a little while first, but before I 
folks, we don’t know where.” ) :new it, it was dead. SolI’m going to manufac- 

Mary looked at him with wide-open eyes, as if} ture a new one, all between ourselves. 
they could add to the testimony of her ears, “You are a real farmer’s boy, Ted, and mean 











sunshine, and the broad fields were the only true 
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which she could not believe. to do a farmer’s work in the world, and you are 
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THE YOU 





foolish enough to love your sister Molly a good 
deal, and to say it’s ‘horrid’ when she has to 
leave you. What would you say if we could 
manage to live together and work together for 
the next few years, and make a nice little for- 
tune for ourselves, and be able to settle all the 
other boys, as their turn comes.” 

Ted stopped short in his walk, and looked in 
his sister’s face, bewildered. 

“What do I mean?” said Mary, laughing. 
“Well, Pll tell you in plainer words. You 
know very well that any one who means to be 
a farmer has ten times the work to do, and 
hardly a tenth part of the reward to gain here, 
that he might have somewhere else. Now fa- 
ther has had serious thoughts of moving West, 
where you ali would have a better chance in the 
world, but his courage fails him, and he will not 
go. Suppose you and I start off by ourselves 
and sce what we can do? I will venture any- 
where with my manly brother for a protector, 
and as for work, what my hands can’t do my 
head shall make up, and you shall work with 
head and hands both together, and we shall do 
famously; I know we shall. Don’t you? What 
do you say?” 

“I say, Mary, you’re the finest girl this State 
ever saw, and I don’t wonder Harry Larrabee 
said there was nobody at the village when you 
had gone. If you’ll take me as a protector, I'll 
take you as a leader, and start to-morrow. Why 
it’s the very thing I’ve had my head full of for a 
year, but I would not say a word while people 
could Jaugh at it for a boy’s notion. How did 
you ever know? But’’—and his face fell. 

“What is the trouble,” said Mary, laughing. 

“Where’s the money coming from? Father 
can’t do it, you know as well as I.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that—we’ll give 
this one year to getting ready. Any thing that 
is worth doing is worth getting ready for. I am 
going back to the shop for a year, and you must 
be improving every hour in studying your pro- 
fession. Study the farm as you never did be- 
fore; and find out what are the most valuable 
books to be read, ancl you may draw on me for 
ten dollars’ worth, to begin with. We will make 
the year as busy as wi? can, and never fear but it 
will reward us.”’ 

And busy enough it was—for these two work- 
ers, at least. Mary’s former fame at the shop 
was increased in the months that succeeded. 
Ted wanted and devoused more books than Ma- 
ry had ever supposed written on modern farm- 
ing, and the year spa! round almost like the 
turn of a wheel, until biit one month remained. 
Mary’s purse had outst ripped its gains of the 
twelve months before; but where was the farm? 

Mr. Robbins stood on 1 he stairway of Mary’s 
work-room, talking with a visitor. 

“It’s a troublesome business, and I don’t 
know what to do with it. There, I thought I 
had my boy settled, farm, s tock, tools, and every 
thing in first-rate order, and he must needs take 
it into his head to push acrwoss to California and 
leave every thing; as if Kansas wasn’t far 
enough from where the sun .rises. I don’t want 
to sell the whole thing at hai'f price, and I won’t 
rent a farm three thousand miles off to a tenant 
I never heard of, and there itis. I wish boys had 
any reason in them!” ’ ’ 

Mary’s hands trembled, and the work almost 
fell from her fingers. The farm adjoined the 
new home of her father’s old neighbor, Mr. Dav- 
enport. He had written more vhan once of the 
lucky settlement of Robbins’ boy. 

The visitor departed, and the overseer came 
up the stairs, and passed through: the room with 
an uncomfortable look on his facis. He stopped 
near Mary’s chair. It was always a rest to see 
work going on so well. 

“Will you let it to me, Mr. Rob bins?” asked 
Mary, in a low voice, and scarcely” looking up 
from her work. 

He started, and looked at her with out a word. 

“Will you let the farm to me, Mi’. Robbins? 
Not a tenant that you never heard of, e xactly, but 
one that you do not quite know;” and beginning 
with the evening under the rose viners, she told 
him the whole story of her dreams and her dis- 
appointments, for the last two years aind more, 
and of her determination grown stronger rather 
than less, in all that time, Now she was ready, 
she must make some plan very soon. 

He listened till she had finished, and then 
struck his hand upon a desk that stood beside 
them. : 
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have been made. Ted will be twenty-one when 
one more birthday comes round, and does not 


derful and handsome a sister! 
——_—_+o+ 


Is IT YOU? 


There is a child—a boy or girl, 
I’m sorry it is true— 

Who doesn’t mind when spoken to; 
Is’t you? It can’t be you! 


I know a child—a boy or girl, 
I’m loth to say I do— 

Who struck a little playmate child; 
I hope that wasn’t you! 


I know a child—a boy or girl, 
I hope that such are few— 
Who told a lie—yes, told a lie! 

It cannot be ’twas you! 


There is a boy—I know a boy, 
I cannot love him, though— 
Who robs the little birdie’s nest; 
That bad boy can’t be you! 


A girl there is—a girl I know, 
And I could love her, too, 

But that she is so proud and vain; 
That surely isn’t you! 
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For the Companion. 


BOYS ABROAD. 


Cuarter XIII. 


break from Noah. 


at an early hour. 


in front of the hotel. 


vast Campagna of Rome. 
tured. Thereit lay before them ;—the wide plain 


tory. 

In the midst of this plain, in different direc 
tions, he saw long lines of high, arched struc 
tures, stretching across it to one central point 
What were these? They looked like railroads 
Could they be the ancient aqueducts? And wha 
was that central point to which they ran? 

There was a haze in the sky, and that poin 
was indistinct, but he could sce the irregular 
outline of hills; he could see the shape of build- 
ings, crowded together, and among them he 
could see, most distinctly, a dark object, tower- 
ing up above the surrounding edifices;—a dark, 
circular structure, the dome of some vast cathe- 
dral. What could it be? We asked the driver. 

“Dat,” said the driver, “dat is Rome; and dat 
is St. Peter.” 

Rome! St. Peter’s!: Was it indeed Rome that 
he saw? It was too far away for his eye to take 
in any distinct impression of the place, but the 
thought that he was actually looking at the eter- 
nal city, carried him beyond himself, into a rap- 
ture of enthusiasm. 

After a stay of about two hours at Albano, 
they resumed their journey, and at length drew 
near the city, and the gates of San Giovanni 
arose before them. Here they were stopped, and 
their passports examined. 

Entering the city, they found themselves at 
first in a desolate place. No streets appeared,— 
no appearance of a great city, though they were 
within the walls. Atlength, as they drove along, 
they saw before them a venerable structure, 
which carried, in its whole aspect, the air of re- 
mote antiquity. It was a lofty triumphal arch, 
such as those of which they had often and often 
seen pictures, in the course of their reading at 
home. 

Scareely had they caught sight of this, when 
their attention was drawn to a far larger edifice 
beyond. It seemed as ancient as the first one, 
but grander far, and more majestic. Its vast 


up with ticr upon tier of arches; but the side 
have been subject, for ages, to the havoc of time, 


and to that worse havoe which is 
by the hands of man. 


a world. 





“Let the farm to you! I guess I will; or sell it 
to you, and trust you for payments a do::en | 
years, ifyoulike! I’ve heard what young worn- 
en have done at farming in that country, and I 


should like to see it tried by one like yourselt; | 


though I shall feel as if I had parted with the 
head and front of the shop, if Ilet you go.” 

It is only three years now since “Robbins’ 
boy” started for California. The farm is not 
paid for, yet, but some pretty fair instalments 


there? 


| city. There is only ruins. 


which he indicated. 


believe there is another young farmer in the | Arch of Constantine; dis great place is de Col- 
West with so flourishing a farm, so pretty and | iseum; over dere, dat high hill, wit de tower, 
tasteful a home, such helping hands lent by two | is de Capitol. Over derggyou see de Temple of 
younger brothers, and—last not least—so won- | Peace; dat arch near it is de Arch of Titus; and 


By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B, 0. W. C.," ete. 


On the Campagna—Through the Gates in the 
City--The Buried Past—Its Wonders—Out- 


The next morning they resumed their journey 
After a drive through the mountainous coun- 
try, which presented the most magnificent scen- 
ery, they at length reached Albano, and drew up 
This hotel is situated on a most commanding 
-spot, and the view that is obtained embraces the 


Noah stood enrap- 


—the central point, in his eyes, of all past his- 





J - 
slightin’ observations about the ancient Romans? 
Catch me at it!”’ 

At last they visited the greatest ruin in a) 
the world,—the marvellous Coliseum. This ma. 
jestic structure, in spite of the devastations of 
the past, still rears its vast height one hundreq 
and fifty feet in the air, and this, with its lengy, 
of seven hundred feet, and breadth of five hyp. 
dred feet, still makes it overawe the mind of the 
beholder with the immensity of its size, 

The outside wall stood perfect for about one. 
half of the circuit, and on this side it looked 
most imposiug. As they entered, however, they 
could see the devastation that had been made, _ 
All around them rose the many stones sup- 
ported on arches, but these all lay in ruins, jt 
was but the skeleton of its former self; for dur- 
ing the dark ages it received incessant injury, 
For centuries, too, it was regarded as a public 
quarry, where the stones lay already formed for 
the builders’ purposes, and many palaces and 
houses. in Rome were built from materials taken 
from this place. Even the walls of the city 
were repaired from these stones several times 
over. The stones had originally been fastened 
together with bronze clamps. Every one of 
these, which amounted to thousands, was taken, 
except two, which are now shown as curiosities, 
At last, however, a better day dawned, and 
one of the Popes made a law which put a stop 
to this pillaging. To enforce this law, the Col- 
iseum was consecrated to the memory of the 
martyr Christians who had perished here during 
the ancient persecutions. Around the circuit, 
twelve small chapels were formed, and in the 
centre of that arena, which had once been wa. 
tered with the blood of martyrs, & cross was 
erected. It is now a place of pilgrimage, and 
the ravages of time are guarded against by in- 
cessant vigilance, and constant repairs. 

It was in such a place that they found them- 
selves. In the middle of the arena rose the cross, 
while all around were the hundreds of arches, 
the fallen walls, the broken stones and the over- 
turned columns of the venerable ruin, present- 
ing a scene of confusion such as may nowhere 
else be witnessed. 

Tom had gone off to climb over the ruins to 
the top. The others strolled about the arena. 
Uncle Zebedee and Harry were together at one 
end, while Noah and Syd wandered away toward 
the other, enjoying their fill of the sentiments 
which were inspired by the august ruin around 
them. 


De mod- 
Dis arch is de 


“Dis,” said he, ‘és de ancient Rome. 
} ern Rome is beyond, ober dere. 


all dat place from de Arch of Titus to de Capitol, 
is de Roman Forum.” 

The boys said not one word. They seemed 
overwhelmed at first by the august presence of 
the past, and never had language seemed so elo- 
quent as those words of the driver. 


Chapter XIV. 


Ruins of Rome—The Forum—The Coliseum— 
A Perilous Situation. 

The day after their arrival, the boys’sect out to 
visit the ruins of old Rome, and Uncle Zebedee 
went with them. 

The modern city stands apart from the an- 
cient, and they concluded to visit the older por- 
tion first; and to do it without a guide. They 
contented themselves with a map of Rome and 
Murray’s Hand-book, with which they bent their 
steps to the Capitoline Hill, from which they de- 
scended into the Roman Forum. 

This place is situated between the Capitoline 
Hill and the Palatine. Once it presented a scene 
of indescribable magnificence. At one end 
arose the Capitol, co¥ered with marble temples. 
On the Palatine stood the vast palace of the 
Cesars, and the intervening space was covered 
with temples, arches and columns. Now, how- 
ever, but a few vestiges remain of all this splen- 
dor. 

They walked slowly over this place, ponder- 
ing pver their guide book, and making out place 
after place. Noah and Syd went into raptures 
over each, while the others listened in silence. 
At last they came to a venerable arch. 

“Tt’s the Arch of Titus,” said Syd, looking at 
the guide book. 

“So it is,” cried Noah, ‘‘and see, here is the 
real ancient pavement of the road, the same as 
»| the pavement of the Appian Way, that we saw 
at Cume.” 

“See,”’ cried Syd, ‘‘these sculptured ornaments 
of the Jewish Temple. How often have I seen 
| pictures of these!” : 

-| “But look,” cried Noah, “at the pavement. 
- | How many conquerors have passed over this! 
t| How many triumphs have gone along here, up 
to the Capitol!’ Then stretching out his hand, 
t| he repeated these words, in rather a pompous 





length stretched before them; its lofty sides rose 
nearest them was dilapidated, and seemed to 


wrought 





“What is this?” burst forth Noah, “what is 
this place?) What is thisarch, and that one over 
What is that high hill with the tower? 
| What is that immense place in ruins? Where is | this arch looked-well, when it was new. Its raith- 
Rome? We are inside the walls but there is no| er dilapidated now, but what o’ that! Think 
What are they all?” | how old it is. 

The driver looked all around, and then turned | build a nice shop, but I s’pose they’re too poor. 
back his face toward the boys, and began to an-| At any rate, we hadn’t ought to poke fun at 
swer, pointing, at the same time, to each object | them. 


All around them arose other objects,—the me- | Zebedee, assuming a tone of severe rebuke, “the 
morials of the past,—the ruins of a city, and of | trouble with you is, you’re tew light an trifling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ae “Blest and thrice blest the Roman 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day, 
Who sees the long, victorious pomp 
Wind down the sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing Forum, 
And round the suppliant’s grove, 
Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolean Jove.” 

“What a place is this!’ he continued. “Is 
there any place on earth equal to it? Here, all 
the past gathers around us, from Romulus, the 
founder, to Romulus Augustulus, the last of the 
emperors,—I may say even to Rienzi, the ‘last of 
the Romans.’ What scenes this place has wit- 
nessed!”’ 

“Yes,” cried Tom, absurdly mimicking Noah’s 
tone and manner. “Yes, and me, too! Methinks 
IT seethem all! I’m looking at Hannibal. He’s 
hurling his spear at the Romans, who are calmly 
selling their grain fields in the Forum. I’m look- 
ing at Caractacus, Boadicea and Cassivelaunus 
as they march through here, exclaiming, ‘Alas! 
how is it possible that people possessed of such 
magnificence at home, should envy us our very 
ordinary log houses, in the old country! I 
see Horace, too! He’s singing himself hoarse. 
Livy is walking about arm-in-arm with Numa 
and Pompey! Here comes Cicero, with his 
speech azainst Cateline, followed by the Roman 
people with dictionaries to make him out! But 
who is this? whoin the worldcan he be? Why, 
railly, now! Dew tell! why, it’s Dr. Anthon, 
running for his life, followed by a whole crowd 
of infuriated Latin authors!” 

“There, Tom,” said Noah, “that'll do. 
said enough. 
you do.” 

“T don’t see why you can’t let a fellow go into 
raptures, if he wants to,” said Tom. “I don’t 
interrupt you.” ” jf 

“The trouble with you, Thomas,” said Uncle 


You’ve 
I’ll hold my tongue, after this, if 


You’re amid the ashes of the past; that’s where 
you air. Ancient Rome was a sizable place, 
with handsome buildin’s, considering. This here 
pavement seems very respectable, and I dare say 


They might take the stuff and 


What you want, Thomas, is more gravi- 


Suddenly they heard a loud ery. 

All started, and looked around. 

The cry was repeated. 

It was Tom’s voice! 

A sudden thrill of fear went through the lit 
tle group. 

For there, seated on what seemed the highest 
ridge of the outer edge of the Coliseum, they 
saw Tom. He was holding with both hands, 
and looking down at them with earnest eyes. 
It was his ery that they had heard. 

“Come down,” cried Uncle Zebedee. “Come 
down!” His face was as pale as ashes. 

“O it’s all very well to say ‘Come down,’” said 
Tom; “but I’d like to know how I can. The 
place I jumped from has fallen, and what's mort, 
the wall I’m on is shaking. So hurry up, Har 
ry, and be quick about it.” 

Off sprang Harry; the others followed, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the thunder of the 
falling ruin, that would hurl down Tom to de 
struction. ; 

To be continued. 
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THE OFFICER AND HIS DOG. 


Some time ago, 2 wounded Austrian officer 
was seen driving through Vienna, with a dog ]y- 
ing on his breast. The officer was rave and 
fearless, but he seemed very anxious to lives 
little longer, which somewhat surprised his 
friends. They found that he wished to live for 
the sake of his dog. 

Twice had the faithful animal saved his mas 
ter’s life. Once, after a severe battle, his rez 
ment missed their commander, but could giv’ 
no tidings of him, except that he was wounded 
in the field. His groom thought if he took this 
dog to the battle-field, he might, perhaps, di 
cover his master. The poor brute traversed the 
bloody plain, and after a long and careful search, 
set up a piteous cry. They went where he wa, 
and there, under a heap of dead, the faithful 
creature had found his master. He was inde! 
badly wounded, but not dead; and with careful 
nursing, he at length recovered, and loved his 
dog more than ever. ; 

Seven years passed away, and the same thing 
oceurred again. The captain’s brother office 
missing their comrade, and having heard of the 
dog’s exploit, thought they would try him ag 
They did so, and again he discovered his ™* 








ty. Look at me. Do I laugh? Do I make 


ter, mortally wounded. They brought him™ 
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the city, and his only anxiety was to live long 
enough to make his will and settle a stated al- 
Jowance upon a poor relative on condition of his 
taking care of the faithful dog so long as he 
should live. The officer lingered long enough to 
accomplish his grateful purpose, and then dicd. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TURQUOISE EAR-RINGS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Dora had been promised a party in honor of 
ner seventeenth birthday, and of course such an 
event could not be properly celebrated without a 
new dress, as every young lady knows, so she 
snd her sister Agnes, a year or two younger 
than herself, were allowed to go to Beavertown 
a the cars and make the important purchase. 

“Don’t forget to pay Mr. Cole,” was their fa- 
ther’s last injunction. 

Dora and Agnes were pretty good average 
specimens of young girls of their age, in person, 
mind and habits. There were shades of differ- 
ence, of course, perceptible on an intimate ac- 
quaintance, but not sufficient to warrant a par- 
ticular description of the color of their eyes and 
hair, or the peculiarities of their manners and 
dispositions. 

“Q, Agnes,” exclaimed Dora, pausing before 
a jeweller’s window, “‘see that beautiful pair of 
earrings. They are just like Angie Schneider’s. 

Now Angie Schneider was (at present) Dora’s 
bosom friend, her confidant and ultimate ap- 
peal on all subjects. She had even once confid- 
ed to Miss Schneider, exacting many vows of 
secrecy, that she thought her brother, Frank 
Schneider, the nearest approach to her beau-ideal 
she had ever seen. When Miss Schneider, in 
her turn exacting vows of secrecy, confided the 
intelligence to Frank, he remarked, “Miss Dora’s 
a nice girl,” and, like a heartless fellow, as he 
undoubtedly was, he whistled to his dog and 
went out hunting woodchucks. 

That the ear-rings were like Miss Schneider’s 
would have been sufficient recommendation, but 
that they discovered that they matched her own 
turquoise bosom-pin. 

“Let’s step in and price them,” said she. 

“What’s the use?” said Agnes. ‘You can’t 
buy them.” 

“Tt will do no harm to inquire,” said Dora, 
aud went in, followed by her sister. 

The jeweller, a perfumed gentleman with coal 
black hair and moystache, met them with such 
aprofusion of bows as showed that he was not 
born in America, and which at once secured him 
the good opinion of his unsophisticated custom- 
es. Aman who could bow so gracefully, they 
reasoned, could not fail to possess all the minor 
virtues of honesty, integrity and the like. 

“The turquoise, miss?” said he, in answer to 
Dora’s inquiry. ‘‘Fifteen dollars, and cheap at 
that.” : 

Dora looked at the glittering trinkets, and 
said, in a hesitating way, “I believe I won’t take 
them to-day.’” 

The jeweller observed her hesitation, and said, 

“Suppose 1 say twelve.” 

“Perhaps I will call again,’’ answered Dora. 
Not that she really intended to do so; it was 
only one of the little commonplaces to which 
people resort when they are at a loss what to 
say, 

“I have offered them at a bargain,” said the 
man, and then, leaning across the counter, and 
lowering his voice, “butI will let you have them 
at ten dollars. And I actually lose money by it.” 

“Come, Dora, come,’”’ whispered Agnes, and 
Dora obeyed, though not without many a long- 
ing, lingering look behind. 

But the ear-rings still continued to haunt her 
imagination, and she considered all means, feasi- 
ble and not feasible, for obtaining them, resolv- 
ing herself into “a committee of ways and 
means,” so to speak. She wouid almost have 
sacrificed the new dress, had it not been already 
purchased. Even the novelty of dining at a 
Testaurant failed wholly to divert her thoughts, 
although there were oysters, which did not grow 
in the brooks of Shady Valley, and her favorite 
dessert of Charlotte Russe. 

Now there was nothing wrong in the circum- 
stance of wishing for a pair of ear-rings, in itself 
considered. Some moral philosophers base a 
seat many profound speculations upon the fact 
that any quality of the human mind is univer- 
sal. Universal, therefore instinctive, therefore 
Nght. That is the argument. 

The love of ear-rings is inherent in the fe- 
male mind. The custom of wearing them be- 
‘uss tO all races yet discovered, whether sav- 
age or enlightened. Dora’s fault consisted in 
Continuing to think about them, when there was 
Ro proper means of obtaining them. She dal- 
lied with the tempter, instead of saying, ‘‘Get 
thee behind me.” This was her first step in 


curred to her—‘‘he would let er have them for 
ten dollars, although he would lose money by 
it.’ Why aman whom she had never seen be- 
fore, should make such a sacrifice on her ac- 
count, she might have been at a loss to explain, 
but she unconsciously felt flattered by it. 
Ithappened that neither of the sisters remem- 
bered their father’s commission to “pay Mr. 
Cole’’ till they arrived at the depot, when it was 
recalled to them by the very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that they had finished their shopping 
and still had ten dollars left. As there was half 
an hour to spare, it was decided that Dora 
should go and pay the bill, while Agnes re- 
mained, to keep guard over their numerous 
packages. ; 
As Dora came opposite the jeweller’s window, 
the thought occurred to her that she had just 
money enough to pay for the ear-rings. But it 
was her father’s money; but her father would 
not care, (so ran her thoughts,) and yet how did 
she know that her father would not care; he had 
been very particular about it, repeating his 
charge more than once. Unfortunately, while 
she was looking in the window, the jeweller was 
looking out, and he opened the door with a bow 
and a smile. 
“Will — walk into my parlor? said the spider to the 
y> 


and the silly fly walked in. 

“You have concluded to purchase?” said hg, 
graciously, and laid the jewels temptingly be- 
fore her. 

“They will become you greatly,” he continued. 
“Nothing could suit your style better.” 

A very improper speech for him to make, for 
none but particular friends are at liberty to 
make personal comments, but foolish Dora was 
pleased instead of indignant. 


with Mr. Cole’s money. 
wrong-doing. 
That Dora felt in her heart that she was do- 


The second step in 


first thought after being bowed out of the shop, 
was what she should say to Agnes. 
tell her the truth? Ah, why not? 


bed,— 
“OQ, didn’t Mr. Cole send a receipt?” 
“No, sir,”’ answered Dora. 


ing business.” 
and a very long one. 


party. 


ing up from his paper. 
“The ear-rings; they’re Miss Schneider’s.”’ 
“They’re not, father,” said Dora. 
“They were hers, then,’’ persisted Agnes. 


escape so easily. 


rings were a present, but she allowed it to pass 
It would be pleasant to linger over this birth 


design of this story. 
scenes less pleasing. 
A week or two had passed away withou 


Dora, as may be imagined. 


range themselves—they frequently did. 


stances. 


marked, apologetically. 
terrupted him, very much surprised. 
“My bill for the chemicals ? 
three weeks ago.” 
“You did? Well, all I can say is, I never 1 
ceived it.” 


send a receipt if a bill wasn’t more than tw 





wrongdoing. The words of ,the jeweller re- 





actness in business dealings. 


So the jewels were purchased and paid for 


ing wrong, was obvious from the fact that her 
Why not 


But unsuspicious Agnes asked no questions, 
so that was easily gotover. Her next perplexity 
was what she should tell her father, but fortune 
again scemed to favor her, for after listening 
with amused intcrest to his daughters’ animated 
account of their eventful journey of twelve 
miles, he merely asked, as they were going to 


“He ought to—it’s a very careless way of do- 


Dora did not tell a direct falschood, but she 
implied one, which was the third step in evil, 


“Borrowed feathers!’ exclaimed Agnes, when 
Dora camedown stairs dressed for the birth-night 


“What is borrowed?” asked her father, look- 


“That’s a different thing,” said Dora, glad to 
She knew that both her father 
and sister reccived the impression that the ear- 


night party, with its lights and flowers, its inno- 
cent and unthinking mirth, its youth, giving| “It is hard to run away from a bad reputa- 
promise for the future, and its “rose-bud garden 
of girls;”’ but it would take us too far from the 
We must turn from it to 


bringing any new developments concerning the 
ear-rings, and Dora was beginning to feel some- 
what at case, when one fine day Mr. Cole him- 
self appeared, a most unwelcome apparition to 
Not that she really 
wished to defraud him of his money, but she 
hoped that somehow or other things would ay- 
A very 
comfortable doctrine, no doubt, but not avail- 
able for moral agents, who cannot shift their re- 
sponsibility upon fate, or chance, or circum- 

“f was travelling this way,” said Mr. Cole, 
“and thought I would call about thatlittle debt. 
Not that it is of much consequence,” he re- 
But here Mr. Burtt in- 


Why, f paid it 


“Tt all comes of not sending a receipt. I would 


shillings,” said Mr. Burtt, whose hobby was ex- 


“Tow could I send a receipt if I never got the 
money? It’s these mails; they can’t be trusted,” 
said Mr. Cole. 

“But I didn’t send it by mail. I sent it by my 
own daughter. Does not thag recall it to you? 
Ican tell you the very day,” and Mr. Burtt re- 
ferred to his note-book and read the date. 

“IT remember the day perfectly. I have spe- 
cial reason for remembering it, and I am positive 
your daughter was not in the shop.” 

“Tl call Dora,’”’ said Mr. Burtt. 

Does any one envy Dora at this moment? 
How many pairs of ear-rings would tempt you 
to be in her position? 

She came trembling to her father’s office, and 
longed to confess the whole, but she thought it 
was now too late. A great mistake; for “now” 
is always the “‘accepted time” to do right. 
“Dora,” said Mr. Burtt, looking triumphant, 
for he did not doubt her answer, “did you or did 
you not pay Mr. Cole the ten dollars I sent by 
you?” 

“T—T] left it for him,” said Dora. 

“It must have been while I was at dinner,” 
said Mr. Cole; “it was the only time I was out 
of the shop all day.” 

“Who took the money ?”’ asked Mr. Burtt. 
“Of course I don’t know who it was,” said 
Dora. ‘Some one behind the counter.” 

““My boy Reuben,” said Mr. Cole, “it must 
have been. Light-complexioned, pleasant-spok- 
en young man?” 

“Yes, very,’”’ said Dora. 

“Well, I declare, it’s strange. Never knew 
that boy to forget any thing before.” 

“Are you sure of his honesty?” inquired Mr. 
Burtt. 

“As sure as of my own—at least, I thought I 
was; butit’s hard telling who is to be trusted.” 
And promising to look into the matter, and 
saying “it was strange, very strange,’ Mr. Cole 
took his leave. 

Dora had taken the fourth step now, and told 
a direct falsehood. She also saw that things 
were not likely to “arrange themselves,” and 
began to plan some way out of the difficulty. 
She concluded to go to Beavertown, return the 
car-rings, obtain the money, and pay Mr. Cole, 
trusting to her ingenuity for an apology. It 
Was Cusy to carry out the first part of her plan, 
but she found that buying and selling were two 
different things. The polite jeweller declined to 
take back the ecar-rings. 

She went to another shop. This jeweller 
looked at them, smiled doubtfully, and asked 
where she got them. She related the circum- 
stances. 

“And you paid ten dollars for them?” he said. 
“They are not worth one. They are nothing but 
glass.”’ 

In a few days a letter came from Mr. Cole, 
saying that he had questioned Reuben, but could 
get nothing out of him; in fact, he denied all 
knowledge of the affair. If the evidence had not 
been so direct, Mr. Cole said, he must have be- 
lieved him innocent, but of course there could be 
no doubt about it. He added that as he was a 
poor boy, and had his own way to make in the 
world, he had been unwilling to punish him fur- 
ther than by dismissing him without a character. 

“And will that do him much harm?” asked 
Agnes. 

“Unless he is a very uncommon boy, it will 
. | be likely to ruin him,” replied Mr. Burtt. 

-| “But he might go away from Beavertown,” 
suggested Agnes. 


tion,” replied her father. 
Dora listened in silence, but her punishment 
had now begun in earnest. Her heart was not 
hardened, and she was filled with remorse for 
t| the evil she had done. Sheheld that boy’s repu- 
tation, perhaps his destiny, in herhands. Would 
she sacrifice both ? 
I cannot tell what she might have done—none 
ean tell where one wrong step will lead—but she 
was spared the temptation. Just at this mo- 
ment Anzie Schneider came in, wearing the ear- 
rings of which Dora’s were an imitation. 
The three girls were soon chattering, school- 
girl fashion, not being much restrained by the 
presence of Mr. Burtt, who said he liked “young 
people’s nonsense.” 
“So you have recovered your property,” re- 
marked Agnes. 
“What property ?”’ inquired Angie, surprised. 
“Your ear-rings.” 
“T never lost them.” 
“But you gave them to Dora,” said Agnes, 
who, being alllicted with a clonic jealousy with 
regard to the two elder girls, was glad to get on 
»- | track of one of their secrets, as she supposed. 
“Indeed, no,” said Angie, a favorite expres- 
sion of hers. 
o| Mr. Burtt heard every word of this conversa- 
tion, and of what followed, but made no remark 





Then he said, “Dora, where did you get those 
ear-rings ?” 

“I bought them, sir.”’ 
“Tell me all about it. 
deceit,” he said, bitterly. 
And Dora did tell him all. 

He listened silently, but sadly. 

That same day he went to Beavertown, and 
had the satisfaction of establishing Reuben’s in- 
nocence. Mr. Cole gladly received him back, 
and trusted and prized him more than ever. 

As for Dora, the lesson, though severe, was 
salutary, and she thinks, and so do I, that the 
jewels of Golconda would not tempt her to devi- 
ate from the strict line of integrity again. 


No prevarication, no 


—_—__—~+on—_——— 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE FORETOP’S 
YARN. i 


In the year 1807, I was a boy aboard the Hon. 
East India Company’s cruiser, Fury, of six guns, 
commanded by Licut. Gowan. The Fury was a 
very small craft; her stowage capacity was not 
over one hundred tons, and she carried a com- 
plement of forty-two officers and men. This, 
considering her size, was quite enough for the 
comfort of her crew, who were stowed away 
without any regard to their convenienee; but it 
Was not & man too many when the state of af- 
fairs prevailing at that time in the Persian Gulf 
is taken into account. This condition may be 
described in a few words. 

The dominant power in those waters was the 
ferocious pirates, who peopled the country lying 
to the south-westward of Ras Mussendom, the 
cape that bounds on one side the Straits of Or- 
muz. So powerful had these freebooters be- 
come, that no Eastern potentate dared to face 
them at sea." 

Tt was in the height of their insolent and un- 
checked supremacy in the waters of the Persian 
Gulf, that the Fury was ordered to proceed from 
Bussorah to Bombay, with important despatch- 
es from the Political Resident, at the former 
place, to the Indian government. 

We had left the mouth of the Shatt-ul-Arab, 
and were passing near the town of Grane, when 
a single large buglah was seen following us in a 
suspicious manner. 

There was only a light breeze at the time; and 
though, of course, we had no wish or intention 
to make our escape from the native craft, vet it 
was desirable that, as we were near the land, 
preparations should be gnade for a possible at- 
tack. 

The waters over which we were sailing, were 
also the chief rendezvous of the raseally pirates, 
and soon we should be passing almost within 
sight of the stronghold of the Sultan of Bahrein, 
one of the most treacherous of their chieftains. 

It behooved us, therefore, to be on our guard. 
The little schooner was quickly put in a com- 
plete state of defence; and not too soon, either, 
for three other large buglahs made their appear- 
ance from under the land, and joined the craft 
already following in our wake. Without doubt 
there was a preconcerted intention on their part 
to attempt our capture. 

The captain called the crew aft, and gave them 
ashort and spirited harangue, which was an- 
swered by a cheer from us all. “We'll teach 
them a lesson, boys,” were the gallant Lieut. 
Gowan’s concluding words; and they found a 
willing echo in all under his command. 

We kept along the “even tenor of our way,” 
neither making nor taking in sail, while it was 
evident that our neighbors were chasing us. 
About an hour and a-half passed without any 
change in our relative positions, but gradually 
the wind began to die away, and, as it lessened, 
so the buglahs crept nearer to us; still, when 
the pleasant breeze gave place to a dead calm, 
they were a considerable distance astern, and 
out of gun-shot. 

The great mainsail of the Fury flapped, and 
the gaff swung about lazily, as the brigantine 
rolled on the long, uneasy swell. We were with- 
in soundings, and the ship’s head was turned 
more scawards, careless of the quartette of dan- 
gerous-looking strangers, who barred the way 
in that direction. 

The pirates of the Persian Gulf, whether be- 
longing to the Jowassamee, or to the smaller 
tribes of the Beni As and Menassie, never gave 
or expected quarter, and, where any resistance 
was offered, they always slaughtered their cap- 
tives with aggravated cruclty. We had nothing 
before us now but to fight it out, till not a man 
was left to tell the tale if we were overpowered ; 
and we ail knew it. 


“They are coming,” at length exclaimed an 


officer, and, immediately after, resounded over 

the deck, the stern, calm voice of the captain. 
“To your quarters, men. 

shot.” : 
It was too true, the pirates had taken to their 


Load with grape 





until their visitor had left, 


boats, Which they had hoisted out of the buglahs, 


99) 





and were pulling for us. Eight large boats the 
flotilla numbered; they had pushed off together, 
at a preconcerted signal, and were firing away 
with great spirit. 

The crews were singing a wild sort of war- 
song—I suppose more to inspire us with terror, 
than to screw their courage “to the sticking- 
place,” for there could be but one opinion of 
their desperate valor in war. 

Our preparations had all been made; so there 
was nothing to be done now but to wait patient- 
ly for the order to open fire. Lieut. Gowan stood 
close to the after carronade, on the starboard 
side, 

In a low, firm voice, totally free from a parti- 
cle of agitation, he said to the captains of the 
guns on the side on which the pirates were ad- 
vancing,— 

“Men, train your guns, so as to bear on the 
three foremost of the enemy’s boats, and fire 
when [ vive the word; only take aim, and don’t, 
for the life of you, hurry yourselves.” 

Not a word was uttered; you might have 
heard the proverbial pin drop; and the only 
sound that met the car was the splash and rattle 
of the oars, which grew louder and quicker as 
the boats’ crews gave way and strove hard to be 
the first to board, and to become also the first 
fruits of the harvest that the great reaper, Death, 
Was soon about to gather to himself. 

“Ready!” echoed over the deck, startling us 
from the fascination with which we had watched 
the boats in their rapid approach; and the word 
was almost lost in the succeeding ‘Fire!””? which 
again was drowned in the thundering utterances 
of the carronades. 

A few moments passed before we knew the ex- 
tent of the execution done among the foe, for 
we were too busy reloading the cannon, which 
had recoiled in-board. 7 

The guns were again run out, thesmoke cleared 
off; and one boat, at least, had disappeared from 
the scene, while it was evident another of them 
had been badly hit. We had fired at such close 
quarters that the grape-shot had committed fear- 
fulravages, and the whole flotilla, fora moment, 
seemed so paralyzed that the crews ceased to 
row. 

Profiting by this irresolution, the small-arm 
men, consisting of all the crews of the port 
suns, poured in a fireof musketry. Again were 
the starboard carronades loaded. 

The captain sung out}; in a cheery voice, 
“Steady, men. Depress your muzzles, and don’t 
throw away your fire!’ 

It was sound advice, for the boats had ap- 
proached still nearer with the way they carried 
on them. Now, recovering from the confusion 
into which they had been temporarily thrown, 
six of the Arab boats advanced once more to 
board. Again were they met with a broadside, 
but yet some of them continued to advance 
With yells of rage they came on; and, in anoth- 
er minute, three or four struck us on the quarter. 

“Away there, all hands; repel boarders,’ 
roared out the young licutenant, though the or- 
der was scarcely needed; for the seamen, sceing 
that the battle was to be fought outon the deeks 
of their ship, had seized each man his boarding- 
pike or cutlass, and flocked to the point menaced. 

Ilere the fight raged furiously, but not for 
long. Fierce and physically powerful as the pi- 
rates might be, they were no match for the fiery | 
valor of the men-o’-war’s-men; who, inspired 
with feelings of rage at the despised “nigger” 
attempting to capture an English ship of war, 
fought as does a lioness when robbed of her 
whelps. 

The struggle was short and decisive, and the 
pirates, at whatever point they attempted to 
board, were hurled back into the water with the 
terrible boarding-pikes. Some few at one time 
gained a footing on the deck, but they were cut | 
down forthwith. This hand-to-hand fighting 
Was svon over, and then the enemy beat a re- | 
treat. 





But five boats returned to their buglahs, with 
greatly diminished crews; two had been sunk, | 
andone was so much injured that the Arabs | 
abandoned it. During the fight a breeze had 
sprung up from off the land; and the pirates, 
who had clearly had enough of it, made sail 
away without waiting even to hoist in their re- 
maining boats, which they towed astern. 

We did not care to chase them, as we might 
thereby draw a hornets’ nest about our ears; 


wud so, trimming our yards to the wind, we pro- 
eveded on our course to Bombay. Our loss in 
this atfuir was ouly three killed, and cight wound- 
ed, a very small casualty roll when the odds we 
encountered are considered. As for the enemy, 
we, of course, bever knew how many they lost; 
but it was calculated that, considering the crowd- 
ed state of their boats, which held at least twen- 
tv meneach, it conld not have been less than 
SIXTY Then. 


| wardrobe; delightful little stoves that made 
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| bee-hives that a half-dozen ordinary bees could 
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the thanks of the Government of Bombay, and 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. The merchants of Bombay presented 
him with an address appreciative of his courage 
and capacity. As for us fo’castle hands, of 
course we got nothing. 
—_—__+or — 
“MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


In an old churchyard stood a stone, 
All weather-marked and stained; 

The hand of time had crumbled it, 
And only part remained. 

Upon one side I could just trace 
*‘In memory of our mother;” 

An epitaph which spoke of “‘home’”’ 
Was chiselled on the other. 


I'd gazed on monuments of fame, 
High towering to the skies; 

I'd seen the sculptured marble tower 
Where a great hero lies; 

But by this epitaph I paused, 
And read it o’er and o’er, 

For I had never seen inscribed 
Such words as these before. 


“She always made home happy,” 
What noble record this! 
A legacy of memory sweet 
‘To those she loved and left. 
And what a testimony given 
By those who knew her best, 
Engraven on this plain, rude stone 
That marked their mother’s rest! 


A noble life! but written not 
In any book of fame; 

Among the list of noted ones 
None ever saw ber name 

For only her own household knew 
The victories she had won; 

And none but they could testify 
How well her work was done. 


—_—_—_ +o 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
A Visit to the Patent-Office. 

Where to, this morning? To the Patent-Of- 
fice, to be sure. Here itis, the sun goldening its 
great east front, its pyramidal marble steps and 
majestic columns, giving it 2 grand appearance. 
It is an immense building, covering a whole 
square; its grounds laid out in borders and plats 
that are full of bright geraniums and summer 
roses. 

Dear me, what tiresome steps! 

No wonder you exclaim at them; let us rest 
here fora moment. No; impossible. Two ladies, 
a gentleman and a little girl are gathered about 
an usher over there in the corner. We must see 
whatever is to be seen. 

Only a small book, like any ordinary ledger! 
Was Benjamin Franklin ever Secretary of State? 
I’m sure I thought I heard the gentleman say 
so, but am not quite certain. 

“In this book were kept all the business en- 
tries of the country at that time—in this one 
book; now the shelves built against every wall 
of this great building can hardly contain the 
documents of our nation.” | 

We looked reverently on the book, of course, 
and wonderingly on the groaning shelves to 
which he pointed, containing folios which you 
and I could searcely lift. 

But we came to sce the departinent where pa- 
tents were kept, and also the collection of old 
curiosities. As we passed idly along, a lady in 
deep mourning attracted our attention. She was 
gazing tearfully at a niche between two larze 
cases full of artificial arms and legs. We could 
not forbear stopping, attracted by her manner. 

“There is where my poor boy laid,” she said 
to a friend, “and there he died. They let me 
stay with him from the time he was brought in 
till they carried him out. Every nook here was 
then crowded with wounded and dying men. 

“There was an old black aunty who used to 
scour the tins. I shall never forgot her. While 
he was breathing his last, she sat by his pillow 
and sang, ‘Rock of Ages.’ I shall never forget 
that hour.” 

We passed on, a little saddened, and soon 
found ourselves in the patent department. 

I quite despair of giving an idea of this place. 
Fortunately one of the ushers was verv kind to 
us, and took us to see the most desirable cases. 
What fun it was for Minnie and I! With a few 
of the contents of those glass depositories, we 
could have set up housekeeping on a miniature 
seale. There were dozens of patterns of the 
tiniest churns, all finished with the utmost del- 
icacy. There were coffee-urns two inches hizh, 
and clothes-driers that would have held a doll’s 





one’s hands itch to make a fire in them, and 





not turn round in; washing-machines and but- 
ter-workers, corn-shellers and huskers, fairy- 
like dining tables, sofas and chairs, all with some | 
improved spring or shape; houses, completely | 
constructed—T’m sure my heart ached to own | 
one of them—toys, from the crying-baby to the | 
walking doll and the tiny velocipede; all sorts of | 





mechanical contrivances for the amusement of 
children ungrown up and otherwise. 

Then the gentlemanly usher fairly bewilder- 
ed us by taking us to the gallery set apart 


For his gallant conduct Lieut, Gowan received | for sewing-machines. Case after case filled to 


the top with the gilded, plated mechanism, each 
having taxed the ingenuity of some inventive 
brain, and many of them superseded before the 
patentee could make a penny on his discovery. 
It was almost mournful to think of the toil that 
had been spent upon them. 

“We have hundreds more,” said the usher, 
“down stairs, placed among the unsuccessful ef- 
forts.” 

Presently, tiring of these, and having seen the 
original Howe’s machine, the very first one that 
was ever made in penury and almost destitution, 
we went to brighter things. 

Here were:shawls from India. 

“I should like that one,” said Minnie, point- 
ing to a beautiful web-like Cashmere, in which 
the colors looked as if they had been run through 
diluted rainbows. “I wonder what it’s worth ?” 

“Only ten thousand dollars,” said the usher, 
at which Minnie shrugged her shoulders, and 
said that ten dollars would have been a thought 
too much, considering the limited state of her 
finances. So we passed on to sce the silks of 
every clime—the beautiful embroideries worked 
with a stitch so fine that they looked like cob- 
webs glittering with dew. 

“O, the beauties!” cried Minnie, pointing to 
some saddles, richly bordered with gold-lace, 
and ornamented with precious stones. Then 
there were heavy Turkish saddles that might 
have covered a reasonable sized pony from mane 
to tail. 

“But O! here is the crowning glory of all 
sight-seeing,” said Minnie, as we paused before 
the compartment filled with George Washing- 
ton’s household and army goods. 

“See that dear old sword; and just remember 
the many times he must have held it and buck- 
led it on,” cried Minnie, enthusiastically; and 
then she caught my dress, and drew my atten- 
tion to two persons, a young, slight girl, and a 
tall, handsome man. Both were talking rapid- 
ly, but nothing was said in words. They were 
inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, which I 
mean to visit, some time. 

They stood opposite the side where the hand- 
some dinner service of the General is displayed, 
he making the signs that represent language, 
she smiling and nodding, and occasionally re- 
plying in the same way. Somehow it made the 
tears come; such sights always do. 


, 





Ly the sword, stands an old, knotty cane with 
a goldhead. This, the inscription said, was pre- 
sented to George Washington by Benjamin 
Franklin, or rather bequeathed to him in a cod- 
icil of his will. It was given to Franklin by a 
duchess. 

On the other side stood the old camp-chest, 
and there’s no harm in giving a list of its con- 
tents. Minnie counted them for me: A gridiron, 
tea and coffee-pot, three tin saucepans, and a 
handle that could be attached to either, five 
small glass flasks, three large tin meat dishes, 
sixteen pilates, two knives, five forks, a candle- 
stick, a tin pepper-box, a tinder-box and tin 
boxes for tea and sugar, besides small glasses or 
bottles for holding vinegar, salt, etc. 

Presently Minnie was in ecstasies over the 
quilt and canopy of the bed; both worked by the 
hands of Martha Washington. 

“O, I should like to kiss them!” she ex- 
claimed, to the amusement of the usher, who ev- 
idently thought us two bread-and-butter girls, 
spendin our vacation in Washington. 





Presently the military clothes came in for a 
share of admiration. The coat is of deep blue, 
faced with buff, and ornamented with large, 
piain buttons. The waistcoat, ample, and long 
cnough to reach the toes of a small-sized man, 
and the breeches, are both of buff leather. 

Then there was his travelling writing-case, 
which he used on the field. 

“O dear, how many letters and famous dis- 
patches he must have written on that bit of 
leather!’ sighed Minnie. “If I could only have 
a piece of it!’ 


smiling usher; ‘but it wouldn’t last a day if we 
could.” 

“Ts nothing ever stolen?” I asked. 

“Once the diamond was taken from the sword. 
hilt, and several other precious stones,” he said, 
“IT think the large diamond was recovered, but 
never replaced in the sword.” 





The old-fashioned, solid chairs next attracted 
our admiration; a looking-glass that belonged 
to Martha Washington; two splendid porcelain 
vases of rare workmanship, and the dinner set 
of china, which was,I think, presented to him 
by French officers of his staff, all in a fine state 
of preservation. It is a bright blue porcelain, 
and ornamented round the edges with a chain 
of thirteen large and the same number of small 
elliptical links, the name of the States being en- 
closed in each. The finger-bowls are blue, and 
the tumblers and goblets very plain. 

I am almost unwilling to close this letter, there 
are so many more things of interest to tell you 
about, and I must not forget the original print. 
ing-press that was worked by Franklin when he 
was a boy. It is an antiquated affair, and ought 
to be contrasted with a miniature Hoe’s, with all 
the improvements. 

Yours, in love with the Patent-Office, 

ALICE. 
a Tn 


FAMINE IN PERSIA. 


In ancient histories famine is an evil that is of 
frequent mention, and in the world’s earlier 
times it was an evil that destroyed many thou- 
sands of lives almost every year. 

In modern times, though famine is not un- 
known, it.is of rare occurrence, and the number 
who die from it is not large, compared with what 
it was in remote ages. 


One is, that the production of food is much 
greater than it was of old. Not only is food 
more abundantly produced, but there are arti- 
cles of food now common that in former times 
were unknown. Many inventions and discover- 
ies have been brought to bear upon the various 
branches of agricultural industry, that make 
the production of food easy, and as certain as 
any human thing can be. Science is a great and 
sure purveyor for that grand devourer, the stom- 
ach. 

Then interecommunication is as easy and rapid 
now as formerly it was slow and difficult. Itis 
easier to send a cargo of flour from Californiato 
England now than it used to be to send the same 
amount of flour from Rochester to the city of 
New York. 

Hence, if England were threatened with fam- 
ine, hundreds of ships, moved by steam in many 
instances, would be sent from America or Rus- 
sia to Liverpool or London, laden with food of 
many kinds,—and so the danger would be 
averted. Railways would be used to take the 
«reat supplies swiftly to the seaports, from 
which it would be sent abroad. 

As there is seldom even a scarcity of food in 
many places at the same time, these facilities of 
transportation to a great extent disarm a local 
famine of its power to do fatal injury. A bad 
crop is a bad thing, but need not be followed by 
starvation in above one instance in a hundred. 

Still, famine will occasionally assert its fiend- 
ish power, and then we shudder to see to what 
dire extremity man can be reduced, and what ca‘ 
pacity he has to suffer. 

When this happens in Christendom, it is ow- 
ing to some peculiar cause. The Irish famine of 
a quarter of a century ago was due to the pota- 
to-rot, against which it was impossible to guard. 
But the evil was much lessened by the facility 
that was found in sending food to the suffering 
people. 

Other countries that suffer from famine either 
are half-civilized, or they lay out of the range of 
easy communication, or they have little or no 
sea-commerce, or they are badly off at the best 
of times. 

Such is the case with Persia, which is now the 
scene of a most frightful famine, accounts o 
which reach us from two sources,—through 
Turkish journals, and through journals pub- 
lished in British India. 

Starvation is there the rule, if we can trust 
these accounts, and they appear to be true. In 
town and in country the people have died, or are 
dying, by thousands. In streets and on high- 
wavs the dead lie unburied in great numbers, 
and this is expected to cause pestilence, which 
often follows famine. 

There are statements that seem too horrible 





“L wish we could gratify you, miss,” said the 


be believed, but which, after all, are no worse 


There are various reasons for this change. 
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than descriptions of what has happened in sim- 
jlar visitations. 

Persons have been killed and eaten, particu- 
Jarly children. The living have fed on the corps- 
es of those who died of starvation. The sights 
to be seen are such that all who can remain with- 
in doors refuse to go out. 

Many parents sell their children to the Turco- 
mans, to prevent them from perishing by this 
direful form of death. The Turcomans are des- 
ert tribes, living on the borders of Persia. They 
make slaves of the children thus purchased. 

In some places the inhabitants eat grass, and 
cannot get enough of that,—and roots, such as 
the stomach loathes. The immediate cause of 
the famine was the long drought of last year, 
and which came over into the present ytar to a 
very late date. . 

Persia has little or no sca-commerce. It is 
a poor country, and not more than half-civil- 
jzed. Internal communication is very defective, 
so that though the famine is confined to the 
southern and central parts of the kingdom, there 
jslittle chance of sending relief from the other 


“Had Persia been a country with a tolerable 
commerce, merchants would have imported food 
as soon as they saw the effect of the drought,— 
but as trade is small, and merchants are few, 
and capital is “insecure, famine has had things 
all its own way,—and a terrible way it is. 


~>> 


THE WARS OF THE PERIOD. 

The last twenty years have formed one of the 
most warlike periods in human history. All 
the great nations of the world have waged war 
since the close of the year 1850,—and these wars 
have been, as a rule, bloody and costly. 

In 1853 the last war between Russia and Tur- 
key began, and lasted till the spring of 1853. 

In 1854 England and France declared war 
against Russia, and subsequently were joined by 
Sardinia. That war lasted two years. 

England had a war with Persia in 1857, and a 
few weeks later began the famous Sepoy war, in 
which she had to break to pieces that great na- 
tive Bengal army which it had taken a century 
to create. It was a tremendous conflict, and 
lasted about two years. 

In 1859 France and Sardinia had a war with 
Austria. Though it lasted only about three 
months, it was a grand contest, and was marked 
by heavy battles, and much loss of life. 

The American secession war began in the 
spring of 1861, and lasted till toward the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1865. Of the vast pro- 
portions of that war we need not speak,—and 
how destructive it was of life is yet felt in myri- 
ads of our families. 

Hardly had the world begun to recover from 
the feeling created by this war, when the mighty 
German war began in 1866, Prussia fighting 
Austria and most of the lesser German States, 
and beating them all. It is called “The Seven 
Weeks’ War,” but it was as hot as it was short. 
Italy took part in it, on the side of Prussia. 

In 1870 came the last great war of the period, 
that between Germany and France. That lasted 
seven months, and was a terrible struggle. 

One of the most savage contests that lras oc- 
curred within the pcriod mentioned—is that 
which was waged between Paraguay, on one 
side, and Brazil and her Allies, on the other. It 
lasted about five years, and is universally ad- 
mitted to have been characterized by the hardegt 
kind of hard fighting, and by great consump- 
tion of life. 

The French war in Mexico, consequent on the 
attempt to make the Archduke Maximilian Em- 
peror of that country, was a severe conflict, and 
was even more bloody than greater wars have 
been. It lasted for three years, counting in the 
time that Maximilian fought without French aid. 

There was a war between Spain and Morocco, 
in 1859-60, that continued about six months, in 
which the fighting was brilliant. 

Besides the great wars that have been men- 
tioned, tliere have been contests in Asia, in which 
the English, the French and the Austrians have 
fought against Chinese and other Asiatics; and 
wars carried on by the English in New Zealand. 
The English, too, have had some minor contests 
in their East Indian possessions. 

The Abyssinian war was waged with marked 
Success by Great Britain. 

Russia has had sharp contests in Central Asia, 
where she has made important conquests. 

Spain has had war with Chili and Peru, and 
other South American countries; and she is now 
waving a war, that is in its third year, in Cuba. 

Civil wars have been waged in Spain, in France, 
in Mexico, and in South America. Prussia and 
Austria waged war against Denmark; and Rus- 
sia has had war in Poland. 

France has carried on war in North Africa,— 
Sometimes against the Arab tribes, and at others 
against Morocco, ° 





| molasses from. the bottom.” 


In Italy were those wars, in 1860-61, in which 
the Pope, and the King of the Two Sicilies, and 
other Italian rulers, lost their territories. 

In this country we have had Indian wars, and 
there have been wars among the Indians; and 
wars have been waged between various South 
American countries. 

We have given only the wars of the last twen- 
ty years. It makes a terrible record, and pre- 
sents a somewhat discouraging view of the 
world’s progress towards the higher and nobler 
principles of Christian civilization. 


A MIRAGE IN MOBILE BAY. 

The French word mirage is given to an opti- 
cal illusion, occasioned by the refraction of light 
through masses of air of different density. The 
inirage often presents the appearance of a sheet 
of water, in which objects are reflected in a re- 
versed position, as they would be on a lake. 

The thirsty French soldiers, during the cam- 
paign of Napoleon in Egypt, beheld the appear- 
ance of beautiful sheets of water, and green isl- 
ands shimmering afar in the meridian sun, but 
though they travelled far amid the burning 
sands to reach the enchanting lakes, they were 
never able to tind them, and they thus realized 
the fabled tortures of Tantalus. 

In 1806, Dover Castle, England, was observed 
to be brought over a high hill, and placed on the 
opposite side. Ships, cities, and even armies have 
been seen in the air. All the phenomena known 
by the names of the Enchanted Island, Flying 
Dutchman, &c., are effects of the mirage. A lo- 
cal paper thus describes a mirage that recently 
appeared in Mobile Bay: 

The day was mild, calm, and partially cloudy. 
The vessels in the bay were attended by images 
of themselves hanging above them in the air— 
sometimes doubled, and generaliy distorted and 
imperfect. There was, however, one splendid 
exception to this rule. Far up the bay—ten, 
twelve, fifteen miles or more—lay a bark at an- 
chor—only her upper spars being visible. Im- 
mediately above her hung an inverted image of 
herself, distinctly visible and perfect in all its 
parts, but with its masts pointing downward, 
and its hull above. Immediately above this last 
—keel to keel—floated a third presentment of 
the same bark, restored by double inversion to 
its proper position. The two phantom barks 
were distinct and clearly defined; the real one 
was imperfect. Away in the farther distance the 
cloud that hung over the bay was flecked, on its 
utmost verge, with the images of white sails, 
the originals of whicl: lay entirely ber@nd the 
range of vision. Some of these aerial photo- 
eraphs appeared, from the direction, to be taken 
from vessels at or very near the Mobile wharves, 
thirty miles on. 





aes 
NOT ADEPTS. 

We find the following paragraph in a musical 
review, the editor of which possibly made up 
“the codfish letter,” to give point to his intro- 
duction: 

It is well-known that Miss Nilsson has en- 
dorsed several different piano-fortes, each beiny 
the best, and we now have her opinion upon ar- 
ticles of food. Messrs. Dix & Case, tish dealers 
of Chicago, Ill., publish the following as an ad- 
vertisemeut: 

“Sirs: Them codfish is elagint. their flavor is high, so is 
them Herron, I reccommend them as I do you to all duvers 
of gud eatin. Resp’y, CHRISTINE NILLSON.” 

It would not, however, be at all strange if the 
charming Swedish vocalist did not write correct 
English. Wehave known some Americans even, 
who were not adepts in the language. A recent 
candidate for the vice-presidency of the United 
States used to spell God with a small g; the Goy- 
ernor of one of the States recently surprised a 
party by informing them that when he was in 
Paris he was on the quivy-vivy all the time; and 
a distinguished Western lawyer not long ago 
pointed to a criminal with the astounding de- 
claration, “I can see f—r—o—a—d written on 
his forehead!’ 


+> 





BEES BRINGING THEIR COMPANIONS 
TO LIFE, 


The most curious and interesting story about 
bees and their instincts, comes to us in the Chris- 
tian Radical. The writer says: 


A lady in Providence tells me that her father 
once brought home a molasses hogshead, to be 
used as a water tank. On wash day her mother 
said, “Let us throw the suds into it, to soak the 
The instant she 
had done so, she exclaimed, “O, [ have drowned 
hundreds of our neighbors’ bees.” 

The hogshead was black with bees that were 
busily appropriating the sweets from what they 
must have considered an enormous blossom. 
The good Jady made haste, with her skimmer, to 
skim the bees from the top of the water, and 
spread them on a board in the sunshine; but 
they all seemed drowned and nearly dead, and 
slice Was very sorry. 

Ailthe bees that were around the hogshead 
had flown away at the dash of the water, but in 
a few minutes they returned, accompanied by 
scores of others. Then began a curious work. 
They at once went to work upon the unfortn- 
nate bees, turning them over and over, and 





working upon them constantly with their heads, 


feet and antennz. The result of their busy la- 
bor was, that one after another gave signs of life, 
stretched its Jimbs and wings, crawled about 
and dried itself in the sun and flew away. The 
lady said there were a half-pint at first, and that 
there remained only about a dozen hopeless 
sases, beyond the humane efforts of their broth- 
ers. 

+e -__- 


MADE CRAZY BY BATHING WHILE HOT. 


One warm day, early this summer, Charles 
Dickenson, a boy fourteen or fifteen years old, 
son of George H. Dickenson, of Somerville Cen- 
tre, disappeared under circumstances so mysteri- 
ous as to Cause the most serious apprehensions 
for his fate. The most diligent search and in- 
quiry were made, but no trace of him could be 
found, until at a late hour, two days afterward, 
he returned home in a state of mental and physi- 
ealexhaustion. Thefollowing facts werelearned : 
On Wednesday he indulged in vigorous play 
with otlier boys, and then, when his body was 
greatly heated, he went into the water to swim. 
On Thursday he felt unwell, but went to school 
as usual and devoted himscif to hard study. 
After school in the afternoon, he says, he went 
out to take a walk, but remembers nothing more 
until he found himsclf€ in or near Manchester, 
N.H. It appears, therefore, that he wandered 
all this distance in a state of mental aberra- 
tion, and when his senses returned he started 
homeward, and, as is supposed, walked all the 
way. When he returned his shoes and stock- 
ings were worn out, and his clothes soiled. In 
addition to his great fatitue he was threatened 
with fever. The effect of bathing when the body 
is heated is often to produce the most serious if 
not fatal results, and too much caution cannot 
be exercised in the inatter. 


—_—__+o+—___—_. 
RHYMED FOR HIS HAT. 


Bartholomew Willard, familiarly called “Bar- 
ty,”’ was a queer customer, once very well known 
in the north of Vermont, for his careless, vara- 
bond habits, ready wit, and remarkable facility 
at extempore rhyming. Sitting one day ina 
village store, among a crowd of idlers who gath- 
ered about him on his arrival, the merchant 
asked Barty “why he always wore that shocking 
bad hat?” Barty replied that it was simply be- 
cause he was unable to purchase a new one, 
“Come,” said the merchant, “‘make me a good 
rhyme on the old hat immediately—without stop- 
ping to think—and Pll give you the best castor 
in the store.” Whereupon Barty threw his old 
tile on the floor, and began: 

“There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that?— 
‘Tis as good as the rest of my raiment! 
If I buy me a better 
You’ll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment! 

The new hat was adjudged to belong to Barty 
—who wore it off in great triumph, saying that 
it was but a poor head that couldn’t take care 
of itself! 

—- 
HOW PRESIDENT THIERS LOOKS, 

This distinguished man is not indebted to his 
personal beauty for either his past or present 
popularity and fame. His appearance is thus 
described by a correspondent: 

Thiers’ presence, never commanding in his best 
days, has not improved by age. A little, wea- 
zened, stooping old man, whose face has been 
gashed by the barber, and whose long-bleached 
locks fly about at the least motion of the air; 
sharp-nosed, shazgy eve-browed and long-chin- 
ned, with large ears, thin black beard and enor- 
mous frontage; always ready to smile, wearing 
more incredulity of countenance than even Tal- 
levrand ever did; nervous, quick, impulsive, and 
not irascible, both positive and plausible, cold 
and gracious, saying no with a more winning 
air than others say yes; and with a soul look- 
ing out of such large, crystalline eyes, as God 
gives only at long periods. Thiers is a man 
whose personal appearance is never admired and 
never forgotten. @ 





SOME HOME-MADE FUN, 


Potato pantomimes may be as old as the hills, 
but I confess not to have heard of or seen them 
until quite lately. So perhaps you have not. 

Take a good sized potato with a smooth skin; 
cut out nose, eves and mouth, twist curled hair 
into the shape of a wig and whiskers or mous- 
tache, and fasten on with pins; then make a hole 
for the furetinger to go iuto; this gives the head 
a throat. 

Wrap a bit of cloth, a handkerchief or what 
not round the hand, arranging one corner of it 
round the thumb, and another around the sec- 
ond finger. Then you have a little man with 
hands and arms, capable of bowing and moving 
his head. 

Make a screen, let four or five youngsters be 
behind it, each with their potato characters, and, 
as they say the words of the charade, burlesque 
or trazedv, let these potato men perform. It is 
capital fun, and beats"Punch and Judy out of 
the field. 

Potato men have amiable dispositions. They 
are generally friendly, fond of shaking hands, 
embracing and nodding their heads cordially at 
each other. They also have a thoughtful way 
of rubbing their foreheads that is very funny. 
Sometimes they fight, I admit, but they don’t 
bang each other all the time, as Punch and Judy 
do. ‘Try them. 

— -—-- +o 

TO REMOVE GREASE FLOM SILK, 

Rub torether fine French chalk and spirits of 
lavender to the consisteucy of a thin paste, and 
apply thoroughly to the spots with the fingers; 
place a sheet of brown or blotting paper above 
and below the silk, and smooth it with a moder- 
ately heated iron. The French chalk may then 





be removed by brushing. 








WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 

we can use only brief communications. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. "i 
WORD SQUARE, 
An orb. 
A weed. 


Dimensions. 
Back part, 


2. 
BURIED CITIES. 


He carried the debris to Lottie. 

She went Monday to Newton. 

They all do very nicely for that purpose, 

Cousin Del hid behind the tree. . 

In September gentlemen go to the country in pur- 
suit of game. VIOLET, 


LILLY. 


3. 
REBUS, 





A Proverb. 


4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in father but not in son, 
My second is in sword but not in gun; 
My third is in run but not in walk, 

My fourth is in ink but not in chalk; 
My /i/th is in bitter and also in sweet, 
My whole is something nice to eat. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty letters. 
My 7, 19, 29, 14, 25 is a very troublesome animal. 
My 10, 6, 16, 22, 12, 15, 8, 4 is a seaport in Maine. 
My 11, 12, 29, 20 is a fruit. 

My 5, 2, 18, 1 is part of a window. 

My 8, 9, 22, 26 is what every one does. 
My 24, 23, 27, 13, 80 is a covetous person, 
My 5, 21, 17, 22, 1, 8 is to boil. 

My 28 is an exclamation. 

My whole is a German proverb, 


6. 


Whole, I name something for which herbs are used. 
Take away part of my head, invert me, and I stand 
fora number. Now curtail me and the writer of this 
puzzle is left, Luu D, 

7. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIO, 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 
Injurious in our effects, 
he ladies we mostly assail ; 
To ward off our baneful attacks, 
They’re compelled to resort to a veil, 


CROSS WORDS. 
(1) The farmer performs this quite well, 
(2) Collegiate graduates these ; 
(8) Abundance will cause this or want, 
(4) _ A fish that is found in deep seas ; 
(5) For the last I must say, 
They desirable are ; 
To gold are preferable, 
When it’s at par. 


L.N. Pe 


E. A. BE. 


HavuTsBoy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Be, bee. Buy, by. Alter, altar. Choose, chews. 
2. A shoe. 
3. Imitate the ant’s industry and the bee’s frugality. 
: A CE 
RBA 
cA RM 
AS H B 
WA R R 
L I 


N E CAMBRIA, 
R Y 
a ¢ ASHBURY. 


OPaeKs 


2 AF 
. Have you paid * ang year’s subscription? 
Spain, pains, pins, sip. 
Gulf-stream. 


TION 





GOOD EXAMPLE OF A KING. 

A heathen king, who had been for years con- 
firmed in the sin of drunkenness, by the evil 
practices of white men in the Sandwich Islands, 
had been led tu forsake the dreadful habit. He 
said, lately, to a missionary, “Suppose you put 
four thonsand dollars in one hand, and a glass of 
rum in the other; vou say, you drink this ram I 
give you four thousand dollars, | no drink it; 





you say you kill me, still I no drink it.” 
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For the Companion. 
JOHN SHENHAN. 


A Story of 1676. 
“O Johnny, my boy, be spry ;—don't you see 
The morning sun hangs o'er the vale of the Lee! 
Hear the birds singing sweet in the tops of the trees, 
And the bells of old Cork swinging light in the breeze. 
O Johnny, O Johnny, you are dear unto me, 
But an idler lad ne'er was seen on the Lee.” 


“© mither, ne’er mind, for my spirit is bold, 
And I’m going away to the country of gold. 
I long on the breast of the billows to rock, 
And sink in the ocean the harbor of Cork. 

O mither, be aisy, for soon you will see 

Of me nothing more in the vale of the Lee.” 


“O Johnny, be steady, and listen no more 

To the tales that they tell in the inn on the shore, 
Be honest and steady, and you will find gold 

In Ireland’s soil. My boy, I am old, 

My hair is fast changing; hey, boy, don’t you see? 
O stay wi’ me here in the vale of the Lee.” 


He sat with his mother that eve ’neath the tree, 
The moon hanging low on the wave of the Lee. 
“O stay wi’ me, boy, and ne'er mind the gold!” 
“O mither, I'll be wi’ ye when ye are old!” 

He kissed her next morn on an ocean-swept rock, 
And sunk in the ocean the harbor of Cork. 


He worked a hard passage across the wide main, 

Till hilltops arose from the ocean again,— 

Till a town in the wilderness glanced on the seas 

From three beautiful heights overshadowed with trees. 
He hailed the new land with a shout of delight, 

And slept in the inn near the harbor that night. 


He arose the next morn with a gold-haunted brain, 
He walked near the town in a sun-sprinkled lane; 
He saw the new houses uplifting their walls, 

And the cottages cool on the banks of the Charles; 
And he saw, dismal sight! with a shudder of pain, 
The gallows that hung mid the trees in the lane. 


Hie at last met a Puritan, stately and old, 

And asked him the way to the region of gold. 

“By the sweat of thy brow!" the grave Puritan said, 
And he looked on the boy with a shake of the head. 
And all that he questioned the same story told, 

Of the Puritan way to the region of gold. 


Time passed; he worked hard, with a resolute will, 
But felt the sharp pinches of poverty still. 

His language was thick; they were loth to employ 
At wages, like others, the poor Irish boy. 

And Johnny grew heavy at heart in the end, 

And wished, but in vain, for a pitying friend. 


*Twas June—a calm night—the moon hung o’er the walls 
Of the houses that stood on the banks of the Charles. 

It silvered the lane and the pastures beyond; 

It silvered the roses that margined the pond; 

It silvered the ringlets of Johnny's light hair, 

As he sat ‘neath the elm in the cool summer air. 


O Johnny Shenhan, what’s the matter with thee? 
Are thy thoughts far away on the banks of the Lee? 
O why dost thou start at each step passing by ? 

And why does that stealthy look fall from thy eye? 
He leans his young brow on his trembling palms, 
And hears in the distance the music of psalms. 


He creeps towards a house—it stands on the hill, 
The windows are open—the rooms are all still. 

On the top of the desk there are papers unrolled, 

In the till of the desk, it may be, there is gold. 

He climbs through the casement,—he opens the till, 
Then flies like a ghost o'er the brow of the hill. 


Gold! gold! he has gold, but his spirit has gone, 
Sleep flies from his eyes and he trembles till morn. 
He has gained what was never a Shenhan's before, 
He has lost what eternity cannot restore. 

And he is as wretched as wretched can be, 

And wishes him poor in the vale of the Lee. 


When the moonlight again on the Summer trees fell, 

It reached not poor Johnny—he lay in a cell. 

He was brought into court--the men held their breath, 

While the Judge pronounced slowly his sentence—’twas 
death! 

He stood like one smitten, tears rolled from his face, 

And he bitterly said, as he turned from the place,— 


“My sentence is hard, O how dreadful to bear! 

But, Sheriff, ‘tis less for myself that 1 care, 

Than for her who looks out from the ocean-swept rock, 
For the sails that come home to the harbor of Cork! 

©, the ships will come back o’er the foam-covered sea, 
But bring not her boy to the vale of the Lee!” 


‘Twas Autumn—a coolness came down with the breeze, 
The gold and vermillion hung light on the trees, 

The scaffold was ready—it stood where to-day 

The boys of the city have freedom to play, 

Oerlooking the common, o'erlooking the pond, 
O’erlooking the river that rippled beyond. 


A multitude gathered, as people now go 

To see the odd sights ata fair or a show. 

And Johnny was brought—he looked on the air, 

And the river that rolled in the sunlight so fair, 

He looked on the faces upturned like a sea, 

And his thought wandered back to the vale of the Lee. 


“Forgive me,"’ he said, and the tears trickled fast 
When he saw that the hour of man’s mercy was past 
“Though just is the sentence my error receives, 
‘Tis hard to die thus while a poor mother lives, 
The ships will return o’er the sun-covered sea, 
And a heart will be broke in the vale of the Lee.” 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
————_+o2—_—___— 
HISTORY OF THE CENT. 


As the old ‘fred cent” has passed out of use, 
and, except rarely, out ef sight, like the “old 
oaken bueket,” 
cient interest. for preservation. The cent was 
lirst proposed by Robert Morris, the great tinan- 
cier of the Revolution, and was named by Jetfer- 
son two years after. It began to make its ap- 
pearance from the mint in 1792. It bore the 
head of Washington on one side, and thirteen 
links on the other. The French revolution soon 
created a rage for French ideas in America, which 
put on the cent, instead of the head of Wash- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ington, the head of the Goddess of Liberty,—a 
French Liberty, with flowing locks. The chain 
on the reverse was replaced by the olive wreath 
of peace. But the French Liberty was short- 
lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. The 
next head or figure succeeding this—the staid, 
classic dame, with a fillet around her hair—came 
into fashion about thirty or forty years ago, and 
her finely chiselled Grecian features have been 
but slightly altered in the lapse of time. 





For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S KISS. 

Ah, then how sweetly closed those crowded days! 
The minutes parting one by one like rays 

That fade upon a summer’s eve. 
But O! what charm or magic numbers 
Can give me back the gentle slumbers 

Those weary, happy days did leave, 
When by my bed I saw my mother kneel 

And with her blessing took her nightly kiss! 

Whatever Time destroys, he cannot this,— 
FE’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


These lines were written by a man as remark- 
able for the purity of his character, and the 
beauty of his disposition, as for the brilliancy of 
his genius, and the gorgeousness of his fancy. 
A story is related of him, which illustrates his 
high moral principle. 

He was at one time very poor, while pursuing 
his studies in London, and to obtain money, 
painted a picture which appealed to a love of 
ideal beauty rather than to the moral senti- 
ments. The subject was so well treated that he 
sold it without difficulty to a nobleman at a lib- 
eral price. 

On the evening after he had parted with the 
picture, the thought occurred to him that its in- 
fluence on a perverted taste and prurient imag- 
ination might be injurious, and the reflection so 
haunted him as to destroy his peace of mind. 
Thus troubled in conscience, he resolved, come 
hardship or hunger, that he would not volunta- 
rily have so grave a sin resting upon his soul, 
and went to the nobleman to whom he had sold 
the picture, saying,— 

“Will you allow me to take back the picture I 
sold you?” 

“Certainly, sir. 
as a work of art?” 

“Yes, as a mere work of art, but the influence 
of such a painting is impure.” 

The nobleman was astonished, for although 
the statement in a nice moral sense was true, 
yet the subject was one not deemed unworthy of 
treatment by the great masters. Allston paid 
back the money, then went out into the pleasant 
sunshine, poor indeed in worldly resources, but 
rich in the sweet assurances of God’s approval 
and love. 

“You have come a long distance to starve,” 
said the President of the Royal Society to young 
Allston, when the latter told him that he had 
come to London to study painting. 

The young artist was not left to starve. He 
became an ornament to the society whose Presi- 
dent had spoken to him so discouragingly. He 
enriched his mind by study and travel abroad, 
inspiring his fertile genius in the studios of the 
art-loving cities of Europe, and, returning to 
America, took the first place among American 
artists. 

One of the noblest efforts of his genius may be 
seen in the Boston Atheneum. It is the unfin- 
ished painting of Belshazzar’s Feast. He worked 
upon this lofty and awe-inspiring picture at in- 
tervals for forty years, and spent upon it the last 
week and the last day of his life. 

‘““My mother’s kiss made me a painter,” said 
Benjamin West. Washington Allston had an 
affectionate and a pious mother, and he sweetly 
sings the memory of her kiss, that followed the 
daily evening prayer. H. 


Are you not satisfied with it, 


—_—_—__+o+—____ 


AN ELECTRIC JOKE. 


Some weeks ago one of those illegitimate sons 
of science, the vagrant electric men, took his 
stand at Fourth and Market Streets, with his 
dial for testing how much torture his voluntary 
victim could endure. 

To stimulate trade, he made an offer to pay 
five dollars to any person who could stand as 
much electric fluid as his machine would fur- 
nish. 

After a time a boy presented himself, saying 
that he had come to win that five dollars. The 
man handed him the “handles,” and started the 
machine. The boy endured the pain wonderful- 
ly. The operator turned the crank faster, and 
asked him how he felt. The boy said it did not 
feel at all. 

The man thought something must be wrong, 
and after an elaborate tightening up of the 
screws, commenced another scries of swift revo- 





its history is a matter of sufti- | 


lutions, which ought to have produced a current 
sufficient to kill the boy. Still the young scamp 
laughingly assured the operator that he did not 


} experience the slightest sensation. 


Out of patience, the man demanded as a right, 
that he should see the boy’s hands, and then the 
secret was explained. The lad belonged to the 
telegraph office, and picked up one of the pieces 
of insulated wire that is used inside the office, 
and had passed it up one sleeve of his coat, 
around his shoulders and down the other sleeve, 





and then uncovered the ends of the wires in cach 
hand. 

Thus armed, he had gone to the electric man; 
of course, the uncovered ends of the wire pressed 
against the metallic handles, presented a better 
medium than the boy’s body, and the current 
simply passed to them and along the insulated 
wire around the boy’s body, without affecting 
him in the least. 

That “electrician” was angry, and all the 
more so as the crowd drawn together thought it 
a good joke, and took the boy’s part. The man 
was so laughed at that he left town.—Scientific 
American. 


If the boy meant to expose the secret of his 
trick (as he probably did, for he could not ex- 
pect to conceal it successfully until he got away) 
the joke he played was a fair one; but if he 
hoped to win the five dollars and carry it off 
without being detected, he would of course have 
been guilty of dishonesty in obtaining money by 
false pretences. 

————_+4@)>———— 


MR.SEWARD IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Our distinguished countryman, the former 
Secretary of State, is making a splendid tour 
round the world. Hc is the first of our great of- 
ficers who has had the taste for such a grand 
journey. His remarkable visits throughout the 
East will long be remembered there, and do 
much to make those half-civilized nations know 
and remember America. He stopped awhile at 
Allahabad, in India, and the account of his hon- 
orings, pleasurings and other doings there, 
comes hither in the shape of a journal kept by 
Miss Olive Risley, one of his travelling compan- 
ions and his adopted daughter: 


Ile was invited to Pattealla by a note from the 
Maharajah, the precious missive coming in a 
gold embroidered silk envelope tied with a cord 
to which hung a seal “‘as large as the palm of 
my hand,” says the fair writer. Blue velvet car- 
riages were sent for the party, the Maharajah 
himself coming to meet them, and they were es- 
corted to the city gates amid an escort of sol- 
diery, calcium lights, music and cannon. There 
twenty-four elephants stood in line, with “hous- 
ings of gold cloth and ear.rings that came to their 
feet.” Mr. Seward and the ladies climbed up 
the sides of these magnificent animals by ladders 
of silver, and seated themselves in howdahs of 
gold cushioned with crimson velvet; and thus 
they entered the city. Three miles they rode the 
elephants, through avenues of torches, until 
they alighted at the gorgeous palace. “This is 
yours,” said the Maharajah to Mr. Seward, as 
they entered. The nextday they were treated to 
an elephant fight, and held a reception, where 
they sat on gold chairs, and saw dancing girls, 
and the Maharajah gave Mr. Seward a turban and 
each of the ladies a cashmere shawl. The Maha- 
rajah did not wear his best clothes on this occa- 
sion, but he showed them to the ladies, telling 
them that one coat cost twelve thousand dollars. 
To do them honor he wore his turban with thir- 
ty-six diamonds “as big as the end of my fin- 
ger,’ and a necklace of the same. They each 
had an elephant to ride home on in the moon- 
light. 

a 


“SIRRAH” AND THE LAMBS. 


For centuries the Scotch colley-dog has borne 
the palm among brutes for sagacity and capa- 
bility. This animal’s power of managing a 
flock of sheep, in the most difficult circumstan- 
ces, is almost incredible: 


James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd,” who 
possessed the best opportunities of studying the 
character of the shepherd’s dog, mentions that 
he at one time had adog called “Sirrah,”’ an an- 
imal of sullen disposition, and by no means fav- 
orable appearance, which was an extraordinary 
adept in managing a flock. One of his exploits 
wis as follows: 

“About seven hundred lambs, which were un- 
der his care at weaning-time, broke up at mid- 
night, and scampered off in three divisions across 
the hills, in spite of all that the shepherd and 
an assistant laud could do to keep them together. 
‘Sirrah,’ cried the shepherd, in great affliction, 
‘my man, they’re a’ awa.’ The nicht was so 
dark that he did not see ‘Sirrah;’ but the faith- 
ful animal had heard his master’s words—words 
such as, of all others, were sure to set him most 
on the alert; and, without more ado, he silently 
set off in quest of the recreant flock. 

“Meanwhile the shepherd and his companion 
did not fail to do all that was in their power to 
recover their lost charge; they spent the whole 
night in scouring the hills for miles around; 
but of neither the lambs nor ‘Sirrah’ could they 
obtain the slightest trace. It was the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance, says the shepherd, 
that had ever occurred in the annals of the pas- 
toral life. We had nothing for it (day having 
dawned) but to return to our master and inform 
him that we had lost his whole flock of lambs, 
and knew not what was become of one of them. 

“On our way home, however, we discovered a 
body of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine 
called the Flech Cleuch, and the indefatigable 
‘Sirrah’ standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing true to 
his charge. The sun was then up, and when we 
first came in view of them, we concluded that 
it was one of the divisions of the lambs which 
‘Sirrah’ had been unable to manage until he 
came to that commanding situation. But what 
was our astonishment when we discovered, by 
degrees, that not one lamb of the whole flock 
was wanting! How he had got all the divisions 
collected in the dark is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, The charge was left entirely to himself 





from midnight until the rising of the sun, anq 
if all the shepherds in the forest had been there 
to assist him, they could not have effected jt 
with greater propricty. All that I can further 
say is, that I never felt so grateful to any 
creature below the sun as I did to my honest 
‘Sirral’ that morning.” 
+o 


CATCHING A WILD ELEPHANT, 


It requires a good deal of skill as well as cour. 
age to catch wild elephants, but those who are 
trained to it are very successful, and rarcly meet 
with any accident. An exchange gives the fol- 
lowing account: 


The party had discovered the tracks of two 
elephants, and mounted upon the backs of the 
tame ones, they followed for many miles, wind- 
ing around and around through the thicket, and 
across the plains, until they were almost back to 
Colombo. 

There they found one of the elephants “brows- 
ing” in aclump of palm trees. After reconnoi- 
tering, and finding that the trees about him were 
too small to hold him if chaincd, one party 
urged their el€phant into a run, and rushing by 
the spot where the wild one stood, they attracted 
his attention. As soon as he saw the tame ele- 
phant passing, he Ieft his hiding place and be- 
gan to follow. Then the party, with the excep- 
tion of one native, leaped to the ground, and 
hiding until the wild beast passed, followed on 
foot. Thenative on the foremost animal stopped 
him near a number of large cocoanut trees, and 
permitted the other to come up. The trained 
elephant at once began to “make friends” with 
the other, while the rider crouched close to the 
animal’s back and made no move until the oth- 
ers came up. 

Then the natives and officers from both the 
tame elephants crept cautiously behind the trees, 
and in connection with the man on the elephant, 
managed to throw a stout rope around the leg 
of the wild one and tie it fast to the nearest tree, 
after which they hoped to tame him by whip- 
ping and feeding. 

But this one was so large that, after onc of 
his hind legs was tied, he started off in affright, 
and on reaching the end of the slack he gave 
the rope such a jerk as to bring up by the roots 
the cocoanut tree to which they tied him. 
this dragging after him, away he went like the 
wind, his trunk and tail elevated, followed close- 
ly by the tame elephants, under the direction of 
the single rider. 

But before the fettered one had proceeded a 
great distance, the broken tree became entang- 
led in a clump of palm trees through which he 
was passing, and so sudden was his stoppage 
and so strong the rope that it threw him flat 
upon his side. He soon got up, and pulled and 
snorted, and tried in his rage to reach the men 
who gathered around, making the air whistle 
with the empty blows of his trunk. 

When we arrived he had so far “‘made up” as 

to be resigned to his position, and be willing to 
twist his trunk in those of the others, and oth- 
erwise show his amiability of temper. Every 
few minutes, however, he would look around at 
his swollen and bleeding fect, and shake his 
head at his captors, as much as to say, “Let me 
go just for a minute, and sce if I do not pack 
every one of you in my trunk in that short pe- 
riod.” 
- Quite a crowd of natives had gathered around 
to sce the monstcr, and some daring ones tried 
to induce him to eat, by holding bunches of veg- 
etables out to him on poles. But he was too 
surly to eat, and only opened his mouth and 
made a hoarse bellow, at the same time stamp- 
ing his fore feet and pulling at the rope now se- 
curely tied to several trees near the spot. 


+e 
EATING RAW WHALE. 


A partiality for raw food seems to prevail in 
many countries. Raw fish, thinly sliced, formed 
one of the delicacies placed before Lord Elgin at 
a Chinese banquet. Baldwin tells us that the 
Kaffirs eat alternately a lump of roasted bull’s 
flesa and an equal quantity of the inside raw. 
Capt. Hall, when among the Esquimaux, tried 
to cat whale, and describes his experience quite 
amusingly: 


As I stood upon the rocky shore observing the 
busy natives at work carving the monster before 
me, my eye caught a group around one of the 
vertebra, from which they were slicing and eat- 
ing thin pieces of ligament that looked white 
and delicious as the breast of a “Thanksgiving 
turkey.” Atonce I made up my mind to joinin 
partaking of the inviting viands actually smok- 
ing in my sight. Taking from the hands of 
Ugarng his seal-knife, I pecled off a delicate slice 
of the spinal ligament, closed my eyes, and cried 
out “Turkey,” but it would not go down so 
easy; not because the stomach had posted up its 
sentinel to say, ‘No whalecan come down here, 
but because it was touzher than any bull beef in 
Christendom. For halt an hour tried to masti- 
cate it, and then found it was even tougher than 
when I began. : 

At length I discovered that I had made a mis- 
take in the way of eating it. The Esquimaux 
method is to get as vast a picce into their dis- 
tended mouths as they can cram, and then, boa 
constrictor-like, first lubricate it over, aud so 
swallow it quite whole! An old woman kindly 
came to me and offered a generous stice of the 
whale gun she was feasting on. Reaching out 
my hand, with one stroke of her ood Joo, an In- 
strument like a mincing knife, she severed the 
white fibrous strip as quick as thought. It cut 


as old cheese; its taste was like unripe chest- 
nuts, and its appearance like cocoanut; but I 
cannot say that this experim ent left me a very 


great admirer of whale’s gum. 
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‘And if I could, I ought not to, for every little wd A! 
girl that knows any thing about these little par-| —4 ° ey 
asols, is probably teasing for one now, and I do sy oO 
not wish to do any thing to help teasing along.”’ 2 tg 5 
Then grandpa told me a story which goes so pS : 2 m2 
far on the other side of the parasol question that Ay a 4 os 
I made up my mind to write “Little Parasols” 4 oe = 
at once. - Ce él aa 
—— He said, when he was a young man he used to] @ Tt = RQ 
GETTING UP STAIRS carry goods to sell out West. Sometimes he o 4 ies} 
Hi! the baby is getting up stairs went among the Indians and traded with them.| | rd 
One step, two steps, three steps, slow. Once three Indian girls came to him to get some 2 pe} 
Down she comes with a thump, thump, thump, | shoes. = B a 
Mamma kisses the little blue bump. . wn ue) 
Higher next time will the baby go, They spent about an hour before they were suit- en = q 
Mother love watches her, high or low. ed, and then as a parasol came to view in one of | @ a a4 
Life’s a continual climbing of stairs; his trunks, they insisted on exchanging their = OD i = 
What if too eager ones tumble and fall? shoes for sunshades a = hay : = foe 
Up again, try again, wiser each time, ‘ ‘2 SRE Ngee a — ahs —— bd 
Safely at last shall the brave feet climb. Grandpa told them parasols would not keep - _ 


Fear not to follow the rallying call, 
God’s dear love watches over us all. 


ae 
For the Compamon. 
LITTLE PARASOLS. 

One morning as I was combing grandpa’s 
white hair for him, he said he heard neighbor 
Smith’s old goose out in the grass and pretty 
soon it would be in the garden. So I went to 
the door, swinging my apron, and saying, “Shoo! 


Grandpa and I had made a great mistake. 

What do you think it was? No goose, at all, 
but a little bit of a girl running around in the 
grass. She had not heard me, so I stood to look 
at her a minute. 

She was dressed in a clean white suit, with a 
dainty white sunbonnet on her head. The bon- 
net had slipped back a little, and her golden 
curls looked as though they were all trying to 
get out into the sunlight. She had in her hand 
just the littlest mite of a new, bright blue para- 
sol. 





Now we live in a small town, where we do not 
get the fashions very early, and such a little 
blue daisy of a sunshade was a new sight to me. 

So I looked at that more than at the little girl, 
although she was a great deal prettier than the 
parasol, but pretty little three year-old girls 
could be seen in our street any day; but never 
before such a cunning parasol. ° 

Pretty soon I spoke to the little runaway. 
She had been trying to catch a butterfly with 
her parasol, and then she began running after a 
bumblebee. She was so busy she had not seen 
me. 

When I spoke to her she started for home, and 
after getting out of the tall grass on to the walk, 
her little yellow kid boots heeled and toed it 
down to the gate with a hop, skip and jump. 

I wanted to get her to come in and sce grand- 
pa, but she did not care for grandpa or any of 
my relations, and she skipped along out of the 
gate and down the street, swinging at arm’s 
length, the little sunshade, which went round 
like the wheels of blue light they show us at the 
fireworks. 

The sun was shining brightly, but the parasol 
was not pointed towards it once, for the child 
did not know any thing about the sun. 

I suppose she has been so busy since she came 
into the world that out of doors she has never 
looked higher up than the bumblebees and but- 

terflies go. 

She went out of sight down the street in the 
same manner, hitting the clover-tops a brush 
with the sunshade as often as she could and keep 
Tunning. I knew she must be old Mrs. Brown’s 
little granddaughter, for such a little lady had 
been expected there all the week, so I thought 
she would not get lost. But I was fearful she 
Would spoil that little morning glory of a para- 
sol. What a little beauty it was! Grandpa had 
come to the door, and he laughed until he cried, 
to see the white and blue beauties going down 
the street. 

“Now, if I could only write that down so every 
body could see it just as we have,” said I to 
grandpa, “how I should enjoy it!” 


their feet warm in cold weather, but they said 
they could make some moccasins, so they took 
the parasols. 

They had seen a white lady once with one ata 
neighboring fort, but probably did not know 
why she carried it. 





The next day was Sunday. Grandpa went to 
the mission chapel, and as he stood at the door, 
looking up the road, he saw the three Indian 


girls coming. They were barefooted, but had 
their parasols. It was a very cloudy morning, 
and the sun had not been seen for a day or two, 
but the parasols were spread, and the Indian 
girls looked proud and satisfied enough. 
Three weeks later grandpa and I declared our- 
selves sick of little parasols. We think them 
worse than useless. The second Sunday after 
that little city girl skipped through our street 
with hers when the bell rang, and the little girls 
came out all along the street to go to church, 
more than a dozen little gay-colored parasols 
blossomed in the holy Sabbath air. 
The parasols looked pretty, but the little girls 
did not. They minced their steps, and took a 
great deal of pains to swing their little thirteen 
inch skirts; some more than others, but every 
one had to keep her eyes on the beauty of a par- 
asol, and one little five year old girl played the 
vain lady so well that she affected the Grecian 
bend. 
A child’s hands were not made to be bound by 
the latest style at such an age. Precious little 
do they care or need to keep the sunshine away, 
the sunshine they love so well. 
Little blue parasols are just the prettiest 
things, as far as looks are concerned, to catch 
bumblebees or rap clover blossoms with. 





That’s all they are good for. 
FE. H. Fenn. 


TeN MINUTES’ WALK 
FROM DEPOT. 


the invalid or pl 





secker, 


cars, three hours from Boston, and three from 
the year, with moderate prices, 








ful scenery." — Springfield Kepublican. 


“We freely recommend Rocnp Hitt as a delightful place 


~ Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 





B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


i ceclebrated Institution, including 50 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 

by Dr. Backus, of New York, and thoroughly renovated and re-opened to the public as a HEALTH INSTITUTE and 

Horet of the first-class order in two departments, replete with every convenience for the comfort and amusement of 
including the celebrated Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 

proved Gymnastics, Swedish Movements, Bowling, Billiards, ete. Six hours from New York by New Haven boat or 

Albany, on main route to White Mountains, and Montreal. Open all 

and superior accommodations for 200 guests. 

Round Hill has become noted as the most desirable resort for Sabbath School Picnics. 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 





“THE RounD Hit Hore is crowded with visitors during the warm months, attracted not only by its superior ad- 
vantages for regaining health, but by its home comforts, social pleasures, pure mountain air, and the fame of its beauti- 


“No medical institution stands higher than the RounD HiLL WATER CuRg, at Northampton, Mass., under the care 
of Dr. Backus. No Summer resort surpasses it in loveliness and in all the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 
and promote the comfort of visitors.’'— St. Louis Republican. 

“In all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seekers Rounp H1.1 stands alone and 
unrivalled. Its charming rural scenery and inimitable landscape have acquired for it a world-wide reputation. Jenny 
Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it the ‘Paradise of America.’ ''—Boston Traveller. 


of resort. The landscape is of unrivalled beauty, valley, 


hill and river give it exhaustless variety. Forty acres of forest park affords a delightful ramble and refreshing shade, 
while the carriage drives present a chamning variety of mountain scenery. The Water is supplied from living moun- 
tain springs, and is noted for its softness and purity. The Hotel is well kept, by a host and hostess of Christian culture 
and experience, who spare no pains for the comfort or amusement of their guests.""—N. 0. Picayune. 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet all trains, and private carriages to order. 


25-8t 








$32. 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 19-3m 





Vues, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Particulars l0cts. F.SAGE,Cromwell,Ct. 16—3m 


I ER without apples, also Artificial Honey. Re- 
ceipts 15 cents each, or 25 cents for both. C. 
WILLIS, Chelsea, Mass. 27—2tp 
250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26¢ 
OU WILL LOOK BETTER and feel better if, 
you should wear one of those light Straw //ats ! They 
are al the go. You can find a good assortment at Jack- 
son & Co.’s, 59 Tremont Street, Boston. 28—It 


BOYS! BOYS!! Have you one of those Prairie 
Whistles for imitating all kinds of birds and animals 
in creation. Used by all Ethiopian Performers, Magicians 
and Actors. Price, 15c; two for 25c. Send for Circular. 
Free. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass. 28—It 
E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Kook, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D. B. BROOKS & BRO., Boston, 
Mass. . ba ie aRLA OT 22—tf 
EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 
the very best ae are offerrd for sale by P. F. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
choice line of Furniture. 25—eow3t 
HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-paid; 3 for 
50 cents. EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 28—4t 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
In — respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On DRAUGHT AT NO.37 Court STREET. 5 cts 
r glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
ons delicious beer, 2—tf 
UNDLING.—Only Work on the Subject ever Pub- 
lished. Ready June 21st. The “Origin, Prog- 
ress and dacline of Bundling in America,"* with descriptive 
poeins by Henry R. Stiles, M. D.; price $150. Agents 
wanted in every city of the Union to sell the work, to 
whom liberal terms will be offered. Sent by mail post- 
~ on receipt of price. Address KNICKERBOCKER 
— CO., Albany, N. Y., P. O. Drawer 60. 
—2t 


“FIVE MYSTERIOUS PICTURES 


SENT FREE on receipt of stamp for postage. ADAMS 
& CO., 25 Bromtield Street, Boston. 28—eow3t 


THE SUNBEAM. 


A paper for Boys and Girls. Samples 3 cents. Ad- 
dress: SUNBEAM, Middletown, Ct. 28—It 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP 


For Marking Clothing, Printing Cards, etc., in Bronze and 















































Agents! Read This! 


r week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
ll—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 





and elegance to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 

allinjurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 

yoot keep it from falling off,and make whiskers grow. 

sed u 

head of hair. Pe benny Ae sold by all druggists. 

= M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 287 Tremont — Boston. 
—eow 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 


n children it will lay the foundation for a good | LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 


Colors. Isa perfect littleGem. Price $1 0. Send stamp 
tor samples. Address H. W. HUBBARD & CO., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 28—1t 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 





Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 


NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave, opp. Perry &t., 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 


ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. BOSTON. 





gun made ot black walnut, silver and 


more amusement to both 
han any game ever invented. GEO. H. 





“You could not do it,” said he. 


finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without —— or noise. It will afford 
oys and Girls, old and Zoung. 

. REED & SONS, 


19—tt 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 








t 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. _ 





570 and 572 Commer- 
u—tf 


“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
— Ameri: Agriculturist. 


THE 


“BOY'S WATCH” 


Recently introduced by the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


Is anew size which has long been desired. They are fitted 
in a handsome 


SILVER HUNTING CASE 


of small size, and are .strong, and good reliable 


TIMEKEEPERS. 


FOR SALE AT LOWEST PRICES BY 
BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00, 


Jewellers, 


331 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


(= Orders by mail will receive samie atteri- 
tion as personal application. 27—3t 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 


—AND— 


WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and have now in Stock 
a complete assortment of the various styles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small advance on manufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew- 
elry, in all its varieties. 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


27 271 Notre Dame Street. 4t 
THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—RaLPH WELLS. 
“Sensible words wedded to tender melodies.’’"—C. B. 








TOUT. 

“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rev. T. De 
Witt TALMAGE. 

“A Sunday school singing book of real merit.”’—Rev. 
JounN H. VINCEnt, D. D. 

**All hail to such a music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. PELTz. 

*,* The book delights everybody who uses it. 

*,* It has met with immense sale, and great success. 
Only $30 A HUNDRED. 

RKINS 


Published by T. E. PE 
23—tf 143 Eighth St., New York. 


DR. 8. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. ‘Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 








“The Universal is the best."”— can 
15—w 


way, New 


Send your irection to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 . 
Broad New York, 2-ly 











































































































TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Price of the CompaNnton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE ComPanroy ia sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by ‘the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN KF PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do sv. 

The date against your name onthe margir of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANC —Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON «& CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A CHINESE MANDARIN DINNER. 


A year or two ago the Chinese officials at Foo 
Chow gave a grand dinner to all the missionary 
gentlemen of that post, something never done 
before, at Jeast in that locality. The invitations 
read after this manner: 

“We have carefully selected the 24th of the 
menth, when we will be arrayed in our best gar- 
ments, and have our table spread; we request 
yon to shed the light of your countenance up- 
on it.” 

The dinner was a very elaborate affair, made 
up of all the rare and expensive dishes that 
tickle the palate of a Celestial epicure. The mis- 
sionaries and officials were divided between two 
large round tables. There were thirty-one 
courses of food. 

1st, Almond tea. 

2d, Sweet beans and boiled barley. 

8d, Chicken stewed with pigeons’ eggs. 

4th, Mushroom stew. 

5th, Pigeons’ eggs fried with spinach. 

6th, Ham with bread. 

7th, Beche de mer soup. 

8th, Stewed barley with sanche (a sort of crab 
apple). 

9th, Meat dumplings. 

10th, Duck (boneless). 

11th, Pigs’ kidneys. 

12th, Stewed pears. 

13th, Water chestnuts and mushrooms. 

14th, Clam stew. 

15th, Dumplings and almond tea. 

16th, Sharks’ fins. 

17th, Bamboo sprouts. 

18th, Goat mutton. 

19th, Duck. 

20th, Squash and fruit in 2 warm stew. 

2ist, Watermelon seed. 

22d, Turnip pie. 

23d, Almond blane mange and duck liver. 

24th, A stew of chicken ham and spinach. 

25th, Chicken (cold). 

26th, Fish brains and chicken. 

27th, Steamed bread and san che sauce. 

28th, Shad as a central dish. 

29th, Pears and san che. 

30th, Two whole roast pigs, the skin carefully 
crisped, and served separately as a choice dish, 
with meats, brains, cakes, champagne, ale and 
sherry. 

81st, Rice boiled soft, with gravy. 

In addition to these thirty-one courses, which 
were brought on and removed successively, there 
were sixteen ststionary dishes, the contents of 
which were arranged very artistically into pyra- 
mids and pagodas, and consisted mainly of pea- 
nuts, dried fish, pears, preserves, ege¢s, ham, 
dates carambola, pi-pa fruit and oranges. They 


also had coffee and tea with sugar, but no milk. | 


They were at the table four hours. 

The Chinese officials varied the performance 
by walking and smoking at intervals. The Eng- 
lish missionaries partook of the wine, the Amer- 
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| iecans did not, of course. Among the dishes of 
eges, was one of ancjent ducks’ eggs, considered 
| especially rare and a very choice dish. They 
were taken out of the shell and were perfectly 
black, having been preserved in lime and 
smoked. They were said to be many years old. 
The officials had much desired to conclude the 
dinner according to their usual custom, with 
theatrical performances by Chinese players, but 
they had been informed that missionaries never 
attended such amusements, and so our friends 
were saved another four hours at the table. 





VARIETY. 


A FOX’S FORETHOUGHT. 


tev. Charles D. Nott sends to the Jndependent 
a story, suggested by the remark of Dr. MeCosh 
that he had “doubts whether the lower, animals 
can abstract, whether they can generalize.’ ‘A 
former pastor of mince,” says Mr. Nott, ‘told 
the following: 

“When a boy he had a fox, which, I regret to 
say, bore the reputation of possessing more 
brains than personal piety. This fox was kept 
in the yard in a sort of raised den, nicely sodded 
over, and was confined by a chain which al- 
lowed him quite a generous circumference. One 
evening in the fall, the firm wayon, returning 
from the field with a load of corn, passed near 
the den, and by chance dropped an ear where 
the fox could reach it. He was seen to spring 
out, seize the corn, and carry it quietly back 
into the den. What he wanted with it wasa 
mystery, as corn formed no part of the gentle- 
man’s diet. The next morning, however, the 
mystery was solved, for the fox was observed, 





length of his chain, nibbling off some of the 
| corn and scattering it about in full view of the 
| poultry, after which he took the remainder back 
into the den and awaited events. Sure cnough, 
| thechickenseame; and, while cating, out sprang 
| the fox, nabbed his man, and quietly took his 
breakfast in his back parlor. 
me that this is pretty good ‘zeneralizine.’ The 
fox may not have reasoned upon the most sub- 
lime theme imaginable. 
did not; and, for that matter, neither do some 
men. Butif he didn't evolve that chicken out 
of the depths of his own consciousness, then 
there is no such thing as logic, and 

‘Logic is logic, 

That's all I say.’”’ 





o ‘ 
DESERTED. 

In Cincinnati a romantic miss of seventeen 

-was so foolish as to seek what she thought harm- 

less amusement, in answering the matrimonial 

advertisement of one Col. Edgar Thompson, as 

the advertiser called himself. 

In due time her answer evoked a response ad- 
dressed from Omaha, where the “colonel” lived, 
worded in just the right style of cxutious art to 
tempt the adventurous damsel into “just one 
more funny note, for the last, von know.” 

Unhappily, follies of this Kind are too com- 
mon to require nny fresh repetition of the one 
storv belonging to all. 
letters frequently exchanved fur months an ar- 
dent courtship was induced; and, some two 
weeks ago, the colonel from Omaha appeared at 
the house of the brother-in-law with whom the 
foolish young miss was living, to claim his bride. 
Plain looking and over forty years of age as the 
suitor-by-mail was, the girl appeared to find him 
all that her fancy had painted, and her head- 
strong determination to marry overcame all the 
remonstrances of her startled relatives. Conse- 
quently the mad marriage took place, the pair 
departed immediately for Chicago—and now a 
telegram to the brother-in-law informs him that 
the “imprudent” victim of her own folly is in 
distress at a public house in the latter city, pen- 
niless, friendless and deserted. 

To use the commonest of phrases, ‘‘What else 
could have been expected ?” 


_—- — 


COULDN’T VOTE. 


A gentleman stepped up to a rural board of 
sclectmen desiring to be made a voter, the other 
day. He was asked to read, and was unable, 
when he said: ‘Well, gentlemen, I’ve been sick 
two or three days, or else I could.’””’ He was not 
admitted. 


rhymes in an old reader, on a certain notorious 
ignorant, fine fellow, who plundered Peru: 


“Ah, Mr. Pizarro, you look very gay; 
Pearl, purple and gold well retined, 
But certain it is all these fine garments may 
But cover an ignorant mind. 
Your gold lace and spangles are splendid indeed, 
But you are a dunce, sir, because you can’t read.” 





— 
PASTE THAT WILL KEEP A YEAR. 


Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of 
warm water. When cold, stir in as much flour 
as will give it the consistency of thick cream, 
being particular to beat up all the lumps; stir 
in as much powdered rosin as will lie on a dime, 
and throw in a half-a-dezen cloves to give a 
pleasant odor, Pour this flour mixture into a 
pan containing a teacuptul of boiling water, and 
| stir it well over the fire. In a very few minutes 
|} it will be of the consistency of mush. Pour it 

into an earthen or china vessel; let it cool; lay 

a cover on, and put ina cool place. When need- 
| ed for use, take out a portion and soften it with 
| warm water. Paste tlius made will last twelve 
; months. It is better than gum, as it does not 
| gloss the paper, and can be written on, 





out of his den, and considerably within the | 


Now it seems to | 


I regret to say that he | 


Through the medium of 


| MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 
The story of “the fox and the grapes” has 
| good philosophy in it, after all, as we see when 
it is put into such form as this: 


A little child was chasing a butterfly with 
golden wings. Whenever it alighted near her 
slie tried to seize it with her tiny hand, but it 
always arose triumphantly and fluttered over 
her head as if to mock her futile effort. Wearied 
at last, she threw herself upon the ground, and 
with a look of sweet resignation, exclaimed, 

“Well, no matter, it mizht have stung me.” 


| could but breathe the prayer that in after years, 
when golden insects should flutter round her 
and clude her eager grasp, the same kind spirit 
might come to her aid, and whisper, “It might 
have stung me.” 

a 


A STORY OF CONSCIENCE. 


| A Dover paper contains the following incident: 
| Not two weeks ago a gentleman called at the res- 
| idence of the widow of a merchant long since de- 
| ceased, and making himself known, said he was, 
| when a boy, clerk for her husband, and had 
| come to make restitution for small sums of 

money which he had purloined from the drawer 
| from time to time. He had kept an account of 
the various amounts, and with the interest they 
amounted to one thousand dollars, which he 
| came prepared to pay, and thus ease his con- 
science of what had so long troubled it. He 
then took out two five hundred dollar bills and 
gave one to her and one to her son, and immedi- 
ately departed. 


ee Sones 
$3,000 IN HIS TRUNK. 


A Western menagerie company recently pur- 
chased in Africa a baby elephant, forty-seven 
inches high, and had him shipped by steamer to 
New York, and thence by express to headquar- 
ters. On the way the propensity for mischief 
showed itself in the animal. He broke open 
| the mail-bags, abstracted a letter therefrom, 
| broke it open and took out a draft for three 
| thousand dollars, destroyed the letter and en- 
| velope, and when discovered by the kceper, had 
the draft-safe in his trunk, it not even being 
torn, 


one occenemnes 
QUICKER THAN DARNING. 


We were amused the other day at a lady 
friend’s account of the manner in which her 
Irish servant girl mended her stockings. When 
a hole appeared in the toe, Bridget tied a string 
around the stocking below the aperture and cut 
off the projecting portion. This operation was 
repeated as often as necessary; cach time pull- 
ing the stocking down a little, until at last it 
was nearly all cut away, when Bridget sewed on 
new legs, and thus kept her stockings always in 
repair! 


Gravity is said to be no more evidence of 
} Wisdom than a paper collar is of a linen shirt. 


Aw advertiser in one of the papers says he has 
a cottae to let, containing eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 


Wnew Rowland Hill gave a present of a sov- 
creign all around to his children, some one said, 
“He tipped the little Hills with gold.” 


Tne Portland Press announced recently that 


the evangelical churches will be held this morn- 
ing,” ete. That would be good news for Canni- 
bal islanders. 

MERIDEN has anovelty in street music, in the 
shape of a hand-organ on wheels, arranged with 
a carriage top in the rear, under which sat a two- 


ance Was a one-armed soldier and his wife. It 
was a paying investment. 


Own Lombard Street, Philadelphia, near Sev- 
enth, the following appears on a sign hanging in 
a cellar-way of a saloon: Bolloney Sorseg, Pig’s 
feat, Oyster supe, Sheap’s tungs.’”’ The letters 
are painted in red and blue on a white back- 
— and white stars interspersed between 
them. 


AT A CONCERT in Boston, not many years ago, 
the leader became incensed at one of the orches- 
tra, shouting, *‘Louder! louder!” to him, until 
the poor player could stand it no longer. 





ence, saying,— 


“It’s all very well to say, ‘Louder! louder!’ 
> 


hut vere is de vind to come from? 








That kind of a “‘gentleman”’ reminds us of the | 





BY* YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 


LINES, HOOKS, &C., 
Se 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 


24 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 


While smiiing at the little one’s philosophy, I | 


“a public breakfast of ministers and members of 


year old cherub, not a monkey, while in attend- V 


: He 
dropped his instrument, and turned to the audi- 


* HOW PLEASANT. 


0 how pleassnt ’tis to hear, 

When the morning’s bright and clear, 

From a thousand t:ny throats, 

Music in its swectest noies; 

O how pleasant through the day 

‘Tosee the children at their play, 

Plucking here and there te flowers, 

In the Summer's shining hours; 

Tosee the Boys in handsome “CLotTHeEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes compicte, 

Which they have bought at GEORGE FENNo’s, 
Corner uf Beach and Washington Street. 


BOYS AND EVERYBODY, _ 


| Ifyou want a live, spicy monthly that will suit you erery 
time, give you tun and amusement the Whole year, 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, every month, t.\) 
of just such reading as pos want and Only 25 Cents 
a Year. 5 oes. SUBSCRIBE NOW, . 
ml ; 


*28—cow4t 
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NTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers, 
208 Bromiway, New York. 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 





It Does Good Work. 


THE 


msm OV 2 aT FT 


JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 


ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


28— 106 Washington St., Boston. 


$37 - A MONTH -—Horse and outfit furnished. Ad- 
&@ dress, NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *W-ly 








ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SuiUlL it LE SEWING MACUINE. 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SUN, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, I11., or St. Louis, Mo. *5l—ly 


ANTED— AGENTS — 675 
month, evegy Where, male and female, to introduce 
the Gu NUINt IMPROVED COMMUN SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
Most superior manner. Frice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for nve years. We RAD og $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, Or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CU., Bostun, Mass.; Putsburgh, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, lu. *19—l3w 








to $250 r 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will he paid by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in sank six months next prior to the seml- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de- 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200; 

and a large surplus in addition thereto, 23—13t_ 


SEWING MACHINES! | 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed Family Favorite 
Wheeler & Wilson, 





D.ghton Furnace Company, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Ciurches, Halls, Dwell- 





ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam. Gas and Water. 
___ #6 and 98 NortH STREET, Boston 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETINE 


Tue Creat Buoop PuriFicR 















Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 


most reliable blood puritier in the world. 


W. B.z 


23—t 





Fire Insurance Agent, 


owe, Etna, 

American, &c., &+ 
Sold for small installments, as Jow as &3 per Month, 
or may be paid for in Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
. RICE & PECK 
i (Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 

—ly 


323 Washington, cor. West St 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 

removing Brown discoloration. Sold _by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
| For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
| tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy: 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr 








j 40 State Street 
4 , 
° Try rm Bond Street 
SEAR S, | 40—lyeow BOSTON, he Yorke ‘sah by Teaplliv ong akan *-i 
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